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CHAPTER XX 


Ratpn’s shabby old inn, the Cappello Nero, looked on to the 
Merceria, and was near enough to the great square for one to be 
at the heart of Venice in a moment. He took his early coffee 
next morning sitting by a little table in the shade. Nothing, 
perhaps, except a day on deck in mid-ocean, gives one so much 


beauty and change to watch from one’s seat as the great square 
of St. Mark. 

The young Maysun brightened the gilt and marble of the fagade, 
brought its warm red to the Campanile, and, above all, touched 
the new joy, the Tricolours of the Standards, once cut down by 
Croats, but now flaunting freely in the breeze. People went 
gaily to and fro. The black lace mantillas were lifted proudly as 
their wearers crossed the square or loitered about it. No need 
to hurry now with eyes averted from the White-coats ; no more 
silent holidays; Venice was free, and her pleasure-loving folk 
were drunk with the joy of it. The men swaggered about in every 
variety of Italian dress, always including the tricolour rosette. 
Nearly all were enrolled in some corps ; no lad could face his lass 
were he not one of the Army of St. Mark, and they had burst 
into the most unmilitary of romantic uniforms. The descendant 
of Doges and the gondolier’s son, they were all brothers-in-arms ; 
and no one could see the splendid temper of the people without 
feeling that Venice was as ready for a fight as ever she was in 
her best days. 

This Thursday morning was one of the occasions, so numerous 
just then, when the least excuse for rejoicing set all the bells 
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a-clanging. Had they known of that fatal fight over the 
barricades at Naples only two days before, King Bomba’s ships 
might have received a different welcome. But at the moment 
all was very well. A Neapolitan army was gathering at Bologna 
under that staunch old patriot Guglielmo Pepe ; a Neapolitan 
squadron was here at their harbour-gate ; and Admiral de Cosa 
must be welcomed with all honour. 

Ralph had a friend among the gondoliers, of course—who has 
not ?—and was quickly on the water, glad to get free of the 
pushing chattering crowd on the Piazzetta and Riva. It was 
very pretty to see the ships come in just before midday. In 
front puffed the steamer Mocenico, representative of the old 
BucentToro, for it had Manin and his ministerson board. Ralph 
could see also a flutter of feminine silk and lace under the flower- 
decked awning, while solemn official black coats crowded astern. 
The Neapolitan frigates followed, five steaming—the Roserro, 
Caro III, Ruccero, Samnirta, and Guiscarpo—two under sail, 
far more picturesque according to the taste of the time, the 
Recina and Isapetta—and a brig, the Principe Carto. How 
the cheers echoed, how the bells rang !_ Pietro, Ralph’s gondolier, 
ceased rowing to wave his hat and shout until the gondola rolled 
in the steamers’ wash. The gun at St. Giorgio fired, and the 
distant forts took up the challenge with their dull booming salutes. 
From the Giardino to the Piazza, from San Giorgio Maggiore to 
the curve of the Giudecca, from the wood-boats by the Zattere to 
the brown fishing-sails down the Riva, all was aflare with the 
tricolour and alive with excited people. 

“This is real Venice! Eviva Manin, "viva i Neapolitani, 
"viva la Reppublica!” yelled Pietro. ‘ Oh Signore,” he went on, 
when the frenzy had died down a little, “ how different from 
the Venice you saw a year ago! There was never any sunshine 
then.” 

Ralph agreed. The town had risen from the dead, and 
red, white, and green gave back the light better than black and 
yellow. 

It was a well-kept-up holiday, a whole day’s rejoicing. The 
ships anchored, their officers were officially entertained, there was 
a reception at the Palazzo Ducale for great folk, while everyone 
else received in the Piazza. The pigeons retired to the roofs in 
disgust at their disturbed peace, for there was no end to the 
noise. An Italian crowd must sing when it is happy, so when the 
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bands played anything popular,—and they blew ser at 
patriotic music all day—the choral effect was tremendous, if not 
artistic. Verdi's Macsetu proved a glorious opportunity, as it had 
in the sad winter days when patriotism was treason. There was 
something magnificent in those hundreds of coarse strong voices 
lifted together in deadly earnest to sing— 
“ La Patria tradita a serger t’invita ; 
Fratelli, corriamo la patria a salvar.” } 


The evening closed with a golden sunset. Still the restless 
crowd moved about, and sang, and talked of the good times 
coming. 

Manin spared a moment, tired though he was, to look down 
from the balcony on his happy “children.” They cheered him 
as if they had never opened their mouths before. He smiled, 
and could not resist saying a few words. What orator could 
forego such an opportunity to take the pleasure that never stales, 
the joy of moving men ? 

Ralph ate his supper with the feeling that his eyes and ears 
would take days to recover from the din and shifting glare. As 
the steamer left at eleven, he made his way across the Piazza an 
hour before, longing to get away to peace and quiet, for no one 
in Venice had a thought of bed, About the closed portico of 
St. Mark’s crouched groups of tired women and babies, waiting 
for their men, or too excited to go home though they had 
dropped with weariness. It was a strangely orderly crowd. 
There may have been bad characters in it, longing for the end of 
most demonstrations, fighting or obscenity ; but in the Piazza 
they were perforce well-behaved. Noise of laughter and singin 
there was in plenty, but no rioting or drunkenness, and the self- 
established civic police-force had little to do. 

A wonderful day, thought Ralph, as he paced the deck and the 
steamer puffed passed the frigates, followed the channel to the 
sea, and, looking back, he could see Venice all-beautiful in her 
crown of lights and freedom. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Ratpu quitted old Raden’s study feeling decidedly sulky. He 


turned his steps to a path under the lime trees above the port 


1 « Our country betrayed invites us to rise ; 
Brothers, let us hasten our country to save.” 
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and between it and the villas in their gardens. There was a 
bench, with a view of the harbour, and on that he sat down to 
think things over. 

He hated being treated like a child. Uncle John had the 
right, perhaps, but Mr. Raden had not; and Uncle John might 
send unpleasant letters by every mail without deeply troubling 
his nephew’s peace. He was sorry they were anxious at home, 
but it could not be helped. He had only been away about 
six weeks, nothing to make a fuss over ; also, having spent all 
his quarter’s allowance, he had, as Raden truly said, nothing to 
live on until July. 

‘Then | shall starve, 1 suppose,” Ralph had flung out hotly, 
being tired of chiding. 

“‘ My dear young sir, not while I am alive.” 

You are very kind, but I can’t take money which I shall 
have difficulty in repaying.” 

“ Exactly. Now my dear boy, don’t be angry, but let me 
make you a business proposal. I am short of assistants. Allow 
me to offer you the salary of £3 10s. English a week, in return 
for your services in my office from eight to twelve each morning. 
Thus you will feel under no obligations, and it will obviate the 
necessity of—er—an appeal to those whom it would pain you to 
distress.” 

“Uncle John wouldn’t let me have an extra penny, and it 
isn’t fair to ask my mother. I accept, Mr. Raden, and thank 
you. May I begin to-morrow ?”’ 

Yet he had gone out in a fine state of sulky irritation. It 
was a favour, let the good old man put it as delicately as he 
liked, and Ralph, of all men, hated to be helped. The prospect 
of office-work, at which he guessed himself to be fairly useless, 
did not distress him vastly ; it was the sense of being obliged to 
accept a favour that was bitter in his mouth. 

Presently, in spite of himself, the scent of the lime-flowers 
began to exercise a soothing influence and he found himself 
looking, with his usual interest, at the sweep of the bay below. 
Some of us have an unfailing joy in space. Our eyes travel 
straight to the horizon, be it hill or sea-line, and the further and 
wider that ultimate end appears, the more we love it. To hill- 
dwellers the straight edge of the sea has the charm of the 
unexpected. 

Trieste bay is a wide curve with a splendid arc, and on that 
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dim line were several puffs of smoke. They might be ordinary 
steamers, or they might be,—-Ralph remembered some plans. he 
had heard at the Countess’s house and thrilled with excitement— 
the combined Sardinian and Neapolitan fleets coming to bombard 
Trieste ! 

He jumped to his feet, all tiresome business matters forgotten, 
and then recollected his former intention to reclaim Solomon 
from Countess Irma. It was not past polite calling-time, and 
she would like to hear about the ships. He shook himself into 
his clothes, sighed over the evident necessity for new summer 
shirts, and set off at his usual headlong pace. There would be 
no more rides with Ladislas and Countess Irma and the rest this 
summer. How good they had been, starting at day-break and 
breakfasting up in the hills, a noisy party of young people with 
an old gentleman and one or two active married ladies as 
chaperones! Well, he had had his fun and must now pay for it. 

“The Grafin is in the garden-room,” said old Hans as 
betore, and once again Irma von Leichtenberg rose alone to meet 
Ralph. 

Her greeting was as warm as man could desire. 

“Welcome back!” she cried. “And here is Solomon, 
looking as well as his master, 1 think.” 

“Thanks so much. Hullo, Solomon, old boy.” 

“Uff!” said Solomon, sniffing his returned owner’s legs 
to see with what dogs he had been consorting in his absence. 
After that ceremony accompanied by a slow tail-wagging, he 
returned to Countess Irma’s skirts and settled heavily upon all 
of the drapery that touched the floor as she sat down. 

“Don’t let him mess you. Solomon, you're spoilt with 
kindness.” 

“ He likes me, but he hasn’t forgotten you. Now, please tell 
me about everything. Where are you last from?” 

He knew she prayed he might say Verona, Vicenza, Mantua, 
—Ladislas, in fact—and he did not look at her as he said: 
“Venice. I’ve been Italian for a fortnight. Ladislas had to go 
on alone because my horse broke down and we couldn’t get 
another in Cadore. I haven’t seen him since. What is your 
last news of him?” 

“Oh weeks ago ; nothing definite, indeed, since he left. Go 
on with your adventures, please. Were you taken prisoner then ?”” 
She hid her disappointment bravely. 
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“No ; I renegaded.” 

He could not but be blunt, and he waited with downcast eyes 
for her surprise and anger. She would make him feel as ashamed 
as the Countess had done when he had laughed at Ranieri’s 
letters. But this time it was the lady’s turn to laugh. 

“You really are funny, Mr. Elliot. Now, at this moment, 
are you Austrian or Italian? I can’t receive rebels, you know.” 

“Neither,—I’m_ English,” said Ralph with a triumphant 

rin. 

“Capital!”’ She clapped her hands. “And certainly you 
resemble Lord Palmerston. I suppose he would say the same to 
the same question.” 

* Probably. But, without joking, I have come from Italian 
friends in Venice, so if you would rather—” he half rose, but she 
stopped him with a gesture. 

“Don’t be foolish. If you have been this Advocate Manin’s 
right hand, I don’t mind. I shall not denounce you to the 
police as dangerous, for I am sure you are only an onlooker 
always. But it would be as well if you did not mention it to my 
cousin. She has strong prejudices, you know.” 

** | remember.” 

They both laughed, the girl with a touch of over-excitement. 
She was a little thinner and paler, restless as Ladislas himself, and 
perhaps handsomer for the change. 

“Now go on, go on,” she continued. “I want to hear so 
much. Do you know whether Nugent has joined the Marshal 
yet? What is the real state of things in Lombardy ? Is it true 
that all the fortresses of the Quadrilateral are gone, except Pes- 
chiera which they are besieging now? We hear thousands of 
reports every day,—all contradictory and,—and where do you 
think Ladislas is ?” 

Ralph knew which question to answer first. ‘‘ I left him going 
into the Tyrol, and the Italians are making a strongish resistance 
all along there, about Tonale, the Trentino above Lake Garda, 
and Cadore, so he’ll find lots of work, and may not have rejoined 
Nugent. It’s not so bad as you think in Lombardy, to judge 
from the reports coming to Venice. The Marshal is holding his 
own, and even his officers say Carlo Alberto is no great 
general.” 

“Ah. In deinem Lager ist Oesterreich, we can say to Father 
Radetsky, with confidence, I believe. Have you heard the Ban’s 
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latest? They are going to have desperate trouble with the 
Magyars, and the irregulars of the border can’t be held in any 
longer. Some gloomy person prophesied that the Empire was 
falling. ‘If Austria did not exist one would have to invent 
her,’ said Jellachich, and I think it was a fine saying. Iam so 
bitterly sorry for the loyal Hungarians. To see the kingdom 
splitting up like this, to hear Kossuth shrieking for a republic, 
equal rights for Jews, and all the rest of it! One is ashamed of 
one’s people !”’ 

“ It’s alla fearful muddle,” Ralph acknowledged ; “ but it must 
be fought out now. I’ve found two convictions since I saw you, 
two articles of creed.” 

“ At last, Mr. Facing-both-Ways?” She had heard him talk 
so often. 

“One, Jellachich is right,—there must be Austria. Two, 
Carlo Alberto is right,—there must be Italy—perhaps not all 
the Peninsula, but a big separate kingdom with Turin or Venice 
for capital.”’ 

“ And your convictions face both ways still? How ingenious 
you English are! ”’ 

“You always laugh at me, Countess Irma.” 

She said nothing for a moment, and then looked at him 
frankly. “I am behaving rather badly. Cousin Berta had 
such a headache that she went to lie down a few minutes before 
you came. I had no business to receive you alone, but, as I 
told you once before, I always get what I want if possible, and I 
wanted news. But Annette de Rohailly may come in presently 
to talk chiffons, and—”’ 

“She would talk too much? 1 remember Mademoiselle 
Annette’s tongue. Thank you for your goodness,—to me as well 
as to Solomon. May I come again if I have news?” 

“ Please. You haven’t told me any of your adventures yet. On 
Thursday evenings, every day at this time, as usual, you know.” 

They had both risen to say good-bye, when he remembered 
something that would interest her. “I heard some talk in 
Venice of a bombardment of Trieste,— only talk, I expect.” 

“Oh, I hope it will happen,” she interrupted. 

“ Hope ?” 

“Yes. It’s horrid to think that Ladislas is getting all the 
fighting. I’m longing to see some of it. I can say unwomanly 
things to you, can't 1?” 
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“ Of course ; I think your pluck is splendid. Well, what I 
set out to say was that I saw men-of-war’s smoke to seaward 
just now.” 

“Ah, our fleet, probably ; they’re cruising from Pola. The 
Vesuvio was here a few days ago.” 

“The Neapolitan ships had come to Venice, and the Sardinian 
were expected, but I hope it’ll come to nothing. Now, Solomon, 
we must go. Good-bye and thank you again, Countess Irma.” 

Solomon sighed heavily and left the house with apparent 
reluctance. He was a very polite dog; but, well in the street 
and alone with his master, he indulged in a demonstration, 
a hand-licking tail-wriggling welcome very pleasant to receive. 

There were to be no more morning-calls for Ralph now. The 
consular office was stuffy, and smelt of sealing-wax. Copying 
incomprehensible papers in many languages was most tiresome 
work, and the head-clerk, a Greek named Zanipoulos, said that 
Mr. Elliot made more mistakes than he had conceived it possible 
for any young man to make. Accuracy and arithmetic were 
equally beyond Ralph’s powers, and a dozen times a day 
Mr. Raden regretted his foolishness in not forcing a loan on his 
old friend’s nephew. It was disagreeable weather too,—hot and 
wet. When the sun shone, the quay blazed and the heat beat 
through the thickest walls; when it rained, it did so with 
tropical violence, until the world smoked in the damp warmth. 

One morning as mid-day neared, the usual thunderstorm 
gathered blackly from the hills, and the foretaste of it set all 
nerves on edge. Therefore Mr. Raden jumped from his chair in a 
state of quivering excitement very unlike his habitual calm, when 
his inner office door was thrown open toadmit Ralph. No other 
clerk would have dared such a noisy entry. 

“Curse that boy !”’ muttered the kind old gentleman, raising 
his voice to, ** Well, well, we//, Mr. Elliot ?” 

“It’s this, sir, just come. I thought it might be those 
invoices, so 1 opened it. I say, you aren’t going to sign it, are 
you? Can’t we keep out of the business altogether? Italy 
hasn’t much of a chance, anyway, and if Germany gets this 
stopped—hullo ! They’re at it already out there.” 

“A little more clarity of speech, Mr. Elliot. Good Gad! can 
it be guns ? Then indeed we are lost !” 

Ralph grew calmer as his chief’s agitation rose. “ The firing’s 
away out in the roadstead: there are the new batteries, you 
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know ; and at the worst I should think they’d only blockade, 
not bombard.” 

“You should think? Young man, do you realise what is 
before us? Have you ever been in a besieged town ?”” 

“ Never.” 

‘Then don’t talk nonsense, and give me those papers.” He 
began reading the Consular Protest against the action of the 
Neapolitan and Sardinian fleets in menacing the welfare and 
trade of Trieste. It was headed by an intimation that the 
German League would find it necessary to abandon neutrality 
and actively assist Austria to keep open so valuable a port. 

“So far as I can make out, it’s an attempt to stop Italy altogether 
from fighting by sea. Now that’s manifestly unfair. Venice is— 
was—entirely a sea-power. That’s her chance, and ought to be 
her strength.’’ Ralph was repeating Capitano Persano’s arguments, 
which were the only plans for Venetian defence that had greatly 
struck him. ‘ With the combined fleets they could make a 
show against Austria by sea ; it’s losing our neutrality to prevent 
them from doing so. And I don’t believe they'll try to take 
Trieste. What would be the use? If they can cripple the fleet, 
that’s all they want. It's like something, I can’t remember what, 
in our French wars.’ 

Mr. Raden was i the papers slowly without paying the 
least attention to his young friend’s explanation and opinion. 
“Very right,—carefully put,—yes, of course, I am happy to 
add my name,” he said, at last. 

“Oh I say, sir! It’s a shame.” 

‘“‘ My dear Ralph, sometimes I see in you a distinct growth of 
those faults which your good uncle so deplores. Your 
judgments are hasty, and, I fear, unconsidered ; your expressions 
sadly lack precision, and—ah, he’s gone. A trial sometimes, 
that young man.” Flesh and blood couldn’t stand old Raden in 
the prosing vein. 

“Are you going, Mr. Elliot ?” 

“Yes, Zanipoulos, down to the harbour to see what’s going 
on. It’s nearly twelve, you know.” 

The quay was crowded. Italian always predominated down in 
the port, as up in the town folk spoke German, and outside, on 
the Karst, the Slavic dialects. So now sailors, shipping-agents, 
the riff-raff of the docks, the people of the sailors’ shops, 
jabbered and gesticulated in a dozen variants of the Italian 
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tongue, a fresh outburst of excitement greeting each boom of the 
guns out at sea. 

So far as Ralph could gather, the state of affairs was this : an 
Austrian fleet had been at the mouths of the Piave and 
Tagliamento, still supporting Nugent’s land operations in the 
Veneto, when the ships of Albini and De Cosa were sighted 
coming with a favourable wind. Night fell and the wind 
changed, so that, by towing the steamer with a sailing vessel, 
the Austrians gained Trieste roadstead and the shelter of the 
battery. As the enemy’s combined fleets numbered nineteen 
vessels including several steamers, and the Austrian in all was 
but twelve sail and one steamer, in spite of the port-batteries it 
was long odds on the attackers. Trieste had reason therefore 
for the alarm that shook the Tergesteum, and brought stout men 
of affairs out of their comfortable offices to clamour with the 
mob on the quays. 

Nothing definite, however, happened. The Venetian ships 
in Austrian hands were not restored, but there was no real 
attack from the Italians. The Man was wanting. Admiral Albini 
had no headlong daring—who had ever troubled about the 
Sardinian Navy, least of all her king ?—and De Cosa knew that 
his master had only made war under pressure, and might even 
now have returned to his real attitude. Also, in Count Gyulai 
Trieste had a military commander worth something, and his 
energetic measures made the advocates of peace feel that they 
had a force to aid them. 

So the Consular Protest was signed and presented, a spoke in a 
wheel already rusty, and matters remained in abeyance. 


CHAPTER XXII 


On Thursday evening Ralph, arrayed in his best, determined 
to brave the old Countess Leichtenberg for the sake of a talk with 
Irma. He found a very small group on the terrace of the big 
reception-room. They were all standing in the moonlight look- 
ing out over the bay, as most folk spent their time in doing then. 
Two or three old gentlemen and their wives formed the party. 
Countess Irma was a little apart leaning on the balcony-rail 
with an unusual listless droop. 

The old Countess greeted the young man with acid politeness. 
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She saw in him an adventurer and a danger to Irma in spite of all 
protestations on the girl’s part. He was always malapropos—why 
had he turned up at a time when not only Ladislas was away but 
all the “ possibilities ” of their circle ? 

She could not prevent the natural ‘ése-d-téte that followed. 
Acknowledging as she often did to her dearest friends that Irma 
needed the most careful handling, she was wise enough to try no 
open manceuvres against “that stupid Englishman.” 

“You have heard the news from Naples?” began Ralph 
eagerly. 

“From Naples? No; but Cousin Berta has heard from 
Franz near Treviso, and the Emperor’s flight is confirmed from 
Vienna.” 

“Well, the Naples news is of a revolution quelled. No 
details, but I fancy Bomba,—pardon, King Ferdinand—is on the 
necks of his subjects again, and it will affect the doings of our 
friend out there,” nodding towards the sea. ‘ Now tell me your 
news, please.”’ 

“ Mine’s all bad. Franz says they have had no check, but 
there has been some division among the commanders, he thinks. 
Dear old General Nugent is ill, and has given over the command 
to Thurn. They are leaving Treviso, with poor Lady Dorset 
still in the rebels’ hands, to hurry to the Marshal at Verona. 
And the state of things in Vienna is awful.” 

“By George! I’m so sorry about General Nugent ; he 
wasn’t very well at the start.” 

A vision of that fine old face came before him, the set mouth 
stern in its immobility and contradicted by the kind brown eyes. 

“What a splendid thing to be a chief and make one’s men 
love one so!” She said the words wistfully as they leaped to 
her mind, roused by his tone. Irma was one of the women not 
easily reconciled to their passive lot. 

“Yes ; but what different things make men love their chiefs ! 
I saw the Venetians adoring Manin the other day ; but I don’t 
think a Croat regiment would look at him twice.”’ 

“It shows what the Italians are, that they can be taken by 
0g stuff,—led by a man who isn’t a soldier.” She curled her 
ips. 

“ Talk takes town-folk always. But I’man admirer of Manin 
myself ; he’s no Mazzini or Kossuth.” 

“Manin and Nugent ?” 
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“Oh, Nugent’s different.” 

“ Ah!” she laughed suddenly. ‘ You show real feeling in 
tone sometimes, Mr. Elliot. You aren’t guise a spectator, you 
know.” 

“ He—he said I rode decently,” stammered Ralph with a 
blush. 

“ Perhaps Manin never saw you ride.” 

“ | wonder why you make one talk so ” he was about to 
say “ foolishly” but changed it to “ freely.” 

“Because I haven’t the wit to be anything but truthful and 
generally rather serious. I’m stupid at frills and froth, I know,” 
she answered. 

“Oh no; I’ve always heard that it takes a clever woman to 
make a shy man talk.” 

“You're not shy, or you wouldn’t say so. Ah, look at ‘the 
signals out there! I wish I could read them.” 

*€So do I.” 

They stood silently for some minutes. The rest of the party 
had gathered round the French window out of the way of 
draughts. The girl tossed her dark head and beat a tattoo 
with one foot. ‘ Waiting’s intolerable!” she broke out, at 
last. 

“It’s got to be done, though,” said Ralph, with no moral air 
but a grim determination. He knew what lay behind her abrupt 
sentences and restless depression. News had come, and none of 
Ladislas. 

“Do you ever fancy yourself doing impossible things until 
they seem real?” she asked, and waited for no reply. “ If one 
could slip off some day, take the road as a gipsy-girl, join the 
army, see the fighting, live in the camp and wake with the bugles 
each morning—now, really, 1 am talking nonsense. Please say 
how deeply you disapprove, and how very unpleasant the reality 
would be.” 

She treated him so completelyas a good comrade that he entirely 
forgot her girlhood and spoke as to a younger boy. “ Oh I don’t 
know. It’s a hard life, but not bad fun, when it doesn’t rain. 
I agree with the National Guard ; I don’t like patrolling when it 
rains. At Cornuda, though, I saw a retreat,—that was horrible. 
The Romans wouldn’t rally. Ugh!—I never wanted to be a 
soldier or thought much of army men before, but it isn’t all 
peacocking. I wish I could change places with Ladislas now.” 
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She sighed deeply. 

“Irma,” called the Countess, “ you have no shawl, dear, and 
the dew must be falling. Don’t you think we might all go in, 
and have a little music?” 

‘“‘ The piano or the guz/a?” asked Irma, obeying. 

“Qh, the guz/a,” murmured Ralph, but the Countess said, 
“ My dear! The instrument, of course.” 

The girl sat down and played an interminable sonata without 
notes and without a particle of expression. The precision of the 
more difficult variations might have roused a music-master’s 
praise, but the whole was as mechanical as a priest’s recitation 
of Mass. Uncontrollable sighs of relief at the end gave the 
signal for ail the guests to leave. 

Countess Berta was in bed when a throbbing of strings made 
her sit up to listen. A low voice in song confirmed her 
suspicion. ‘Irma, as I caught her once before, sitting on that 
balcony of hers strumming that nasty guz/a and singing to her- 
self! 1 don’t know what girls are coming to, but it’s of no use 
trying to stop her. She has her mother’s temper at times. If 
she’s in love with the Englishman, I hope Ladislas will call him 
out when he comes back. Oh, why hadn’t I a daughter of my 
own to marry instead of this wilful gipsy hussy?” The old 
lady pulled her frilled nightcap closer to shut out the obnoxious 
sounds, and composed herself to sleep. 

It was a few days later when Ralph’s office duty was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of old Hans bearing a stately note from 
his mistress. The minute German writing took more patience 
than the reader had to spare. ‘“ What is it, Hans?” he asked. 

“Count Ladislas has returned, wounded,” said the old man 
with a grin. ‘Our ladies must nurse him and therefore he is 
of our household now. Not very bad it is, but in the leg so 
that he cannot walk ; yet he is cheerful as ever. Perhaps milora 
will come to see him?” 

“Of course, I will. Say all the proper things, Hans,—my 
most grateful compliments to the high-well-born lady, and tell 
Count Ladislas that I will be with him in a little hour.” 

It was a joyful meeting. Ladislas looked thin, but remarkably 
brown and well considering his long journey with an injured 
knee. “They say I must rest it, and all will be well. Oh 
Raphael, it’s good to see you again.” 

Then they began the tale of their separate adventures, talking 
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at once, but always Ladislas swamping Ralph’s slower tongue. 
He stopped, however, to listen and shout with laughter over the 
exploits at Cornuda and Venice. 

“If only you had been an Austrian spy! What aset! Why, 
I might go into their camp and they wouldn’t spot me, I 
believe.” 

“ T couldn’t help it exactly,” said Ralph, half angry because 
ashamed. 

“ No, no, no ; you couldn’t help it, and oh my boy, what an un- 
prejudiced book on the war you'll be able to write when it’s over. 
I met a funny Englishman the other day who writes letters for 
some paper or review,—perhaps your Blackwood—and he was 
always wanting to see both sides, you know. Well, as I was 
saying, we marched—”’ 

The minute tale of Ladislas’s doings was long. He had 
scouted in the moutains, taken a small force of Tyrolese, all yelling 
Andreas Hofer, down to Verona, breaking through a volunteer 
Italian brigade. 

“They would swing along all day, in rain, sleet, sun, anything, 
shouting — 

‘ Lang lebet unser Kaiser Franz, 
Und ihm sein landt Tyro-o-ol, 
Und unser landt Tyrol? . 


until the shots came pattering, then we'd scatter and clear the hills 
on both sides, join again lower down and go on singing. Jolly 
boys they were, all of them. I only lost three on the way ; there 
were plenty slightly wounded, but they stuck to it, and wouldn’t 
be left behind. I hurt my knee luckily on the last bit of 
mountain-work—bullet ricochetted from a rock as we were crawl- 
ing over a col and got me. Men were glad enough to have only 
another march, for I’m heavy to carry. Everything was rather 
promiscuous at Verona. The temper of the troops was excellent, 
but Father Radetsky was desperately anxious for reinforcements, 
and the Piedmontese had the best of it at Pastrengo. So soon as 
I could travel I got a horse and had rather an exciting ride across 
country,—chivvied like a hare part of the time—to our camp at 
Visnadello near Treviso. My despatches made them leave the 


! Long live our Kaiser Franz, 
And his Tyrol-land, 
And our Tyrol-land. 
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attack of Treviso and march on, but I had no luck. The knee 
gave way, a beast of a doctor refused to pass me sound, and I 
went up to Udine with a convoy. Do you rememember the 
Archbishop ? He entertained me this time—old sweep! But it 
was no good ; another doctor said ‘Go home and rest for a 
month,’ and here I am.” 

The narrative was being reduced to scraps as Ladislas tired of 
talking. He would never fill in the tale of his plucky ride to 
Visnadello on a strange horse and with a game knee, or the 
misery of the journeys to Udine and from thence to Trieste. But 
a great deal concerning the Archbishop, the camps at Verona 
and Visnadello, the difference between Tyrolese, Croats, and 
Hungarians, and many other things, Ralph heard by degrees. 
The young men spent many hours of the next few days in 
thoroughly piecing together their adventures, and discussing 
the situation, especially all that concerned their beloved General 
Nugent. 

Irma, coming in on errands invented by Cousin Berta, or 
because unable to refrain from seeing with her own eyes that 
Ladislas wanted nothing, would find them hard at it. They 
paused for politeness on her entrance, and she would carelessly 
ask how Ladislas felt, pay no attention to his answer, and chatter 
gaily to Ralph for five minutes. 

Ralph was very well pleased with the state of affairs. It needed 
no words of his to point the situation. She was being delightfully 
shy, and Ladislas had warmed liking into love during absence, as 
anyone could see by the way his eyes followed her, and then 
dropped when she turned to him. Presently they would have 
an explanation ; meanwhile, all was very well, and much more 
amusing for their mutual friend than if the engagement were 
a settled fact. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Lapisxas waited for his chance, and got it at last on a hot June 
morning when Irma brought him a basket of cherries and 
then sat fanning herself, glad to rest for a while on the cool 
terrace. 

“€ Share, please, cousin,” he said, holding the basket towards 
her. 
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“ Thanks.”’ She put her hand into the bright mass and the 
fruit it pulled out was double, twin cherries on one stalk. 

“ Bonjour, Philipine,” said Ladislas quickly, and she laughed. 

“« Here is yours,” she said, breaking off one. 

“Shall I be sentimental and say I will keep it for ever?” 
he asked. 

* As you like.” 

“ Little cousin, I’ve something to say to you, and this is the first 
chance I’ve had.” She made a movement, but gave no answer. 
“ Don’t go ; that wouldn’t be fair. I hold to my privilege and 
beg you to listen.” 

She looked him full in the eyes, a swift glance, but what she 
saw was enough to puzzle her. Then the quick thoughts worked. 
He was going to do his duty sorely against the grain ; from his 
face, there might be someone else. She clenched her hands at 
the thought, but forced herself to say coldly, “ Please go on.’ 

“It’s hard, though generally I find talking easy. To begin 
with : you will forgive me and won’t go away whatever I 
say?” 

“TI can’t forgive without knowing the offence. I won’t go 
away. 

Very good. Well, you know, and I know, that our kind 
family desires us to marry. Now, much as I’m sure you like 
me— 

** You don’t reciprocate the feeling ?”” she interrupted, smiling. 

* Let me go on—and I adore you, there may be reasons why 
we should be happier as friends.” 

“] release you willingly from any engagement you may have 
entered into regarding me, Cousin Ladislas.” It was not what 
she had expected, but she rose to the occasion. 

“Thanks, but that isn’t enough. Tell me all about it, little 
cousin, and let me help. He’s my best friend, and I’d rather 
see you two happy than anything else in the world.” 

“Ladislas !_ What do you mean ?”’ 

“ Oh, | know Ralph hasn’t said anything, from some absurd 


notion of loyalty to me. But you know, and he knows, and / 
know—”’ 


“ What ?” 
** That he,—that you,—oh you understand.” 


“ Do I understand that you are making a proposal to me from 
Mr. Elliot ?” 
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“ That I want to help you and Ralph, if you'll let me. Yes ; 
don’t pretend any more ; it doesn’t suit you, and you might 
trust me after all these years, Irma.” 

To his astonishment, she rose to her feet. ‘ Be so kind,” she 
said, ‘“*as to tell Mr. Elliot that he does me too much honour, 
And it may interest you both to know that I have no intention 
of ’—her stately words left her suddenly—* of marrying either 
of you.” She was white and red by turns, but she did not leave 
him. She had promised to hear all he would say. 

Ladislas could only be described as flabbergasted. “ Irma—l 
say, Irma—but don’t you care for Ralph ? Poor old chap ! What 
a fool lam! What can I say?” 

“Nothing more, I think. Is that all you wish to tell me, for 
| have a letter to write for Cousin Berta.” 

“All? Good Lord, it’s a lot too much! Will you ever 
forgive me, Irma ?” 

“ Not only do I forgive you, but I must thank you for the 
chance of making our relation quite clear. I have been of your 
way of thinking for some time, and it was difficult to get such a 
silly little matter straight. Now we quite understand each other, 
I hope.” 

She gave him a curtsey as she left him, and tossed her head 
with bitter pleasure in her own behaviour. It had been difficult, 
but, as his He told her, well done. 

Ladislas lay considering many things. Truly, one never knew 
where one was with a woman. Poor old Ralph! He couldn’t 
help a certain feeling of satisfaction. She might have other plans, 
of course, yet he dared almost swear that she was not in love with 
anyone if not with Ralph. Therefore he had as good a chance as 
the rest, or nearly. It surely would not be hard to show her how 
much he cared. The family would grin with pleasure if he began 
wooing in earnest, but even that objectionable kindness to others 
was worth doing to win Irma. 

His thoughts led him to smile placidly when Hans showed in 
Ralph, and he remembered just in time to change his expression 
to one of deep commiseration. 

“ Good-morning, Ladislas,” said Ralph. ‘ Why, what on 
earth’s the matter? Doctor not been a brute, I hope? It’s 
~ temporary, I expect, old chap. What's a week, more or 
ess ?”” 

“Oh, I’m all right. Come and sit down, and I'll tell you. 
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I’ve been a meddling fool, and I’m sorry, but really 1 meant it 
for the best, and you can ask her yourself if you like, for she may 
have been so angry with me that,—but I’m really afraid it’s 
all up.” 

9 Sint} stdan,-covhet do you mean ? Do begin at the beginning,” 
implored Ralph. 

“T did. 1 began with Irma, didn’t 1?” 

“Oh, Countess Irma.” 

“Yes. What are you looking wise about? You haven't 
already ? she wasn’t shamming? No,I see. Well, you know 
there’s been a sort of family arrangement, so naturally I took the 
first opportunity—this morning, in fact—to tell her that I quite 
understood, and said ‘ Bless you my children,’ to her and you, and 
soon. But——” 

“Good heavens!” 

“Yes ; I suppose I was an ass. I thought she would like to 
have everything en régle, and I had a sort of right, you know. 
We do these things differently from you English.” 

** Ladislas, do stop a moment. I have never said a word of 
that sort to Countess Irma—” 

*‘[’m sure you haven't,” purred Ladislas. 

“‘ Nor thought of her in that way,” shouted Ralph, in frenzied 
effort to make himself clear. 

“Heh?” 

“I knew you cared for her—you told me so that night at 
Gorizia—and I know, I mean I’m sure, she cares for you. 
What ave you been doing, you stupid great German ?” 

** |—told—you—at—Gorizia? You told me you cared, you 
mean. Oh, thunderweather, what a muddle! It’s like a 
Viennese farce. Nestroy would act it to the life and make 
one roar.” Ladislas bellowed as if Nestroy and not he were on 
the stage, and Ralph joined in. A window somewhere up in the 
house shut with a vicious click ; and it was not a day on which 
to keep windows shut. Perhaps their laughter disturbed 
someone, 

They discussed the matter at length and breadth, and arranged 
a plan to their great satisfaction. It included a little shirking of 
duty on Ladislas’s part. But next day their moves were fore- 
stalled. Countess Irma announced her intention of going to 
spend the summer at Parla and starting at once, 

“She is obdurate, dear boy. She says she does not feel well. 
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I implored her to stay until you were better, and then we could 
go together as propriety demands. I hate that wild place, and 
the disturbed state of the country makes it positively dangerous, 
but I am prepared for any sacrifices. She says she must go 
ahead and put things in order for me, that it is her duty to be 
with her peasants at such a time; in fine, she is going to-morrow, 
and I must let her alone. How inconceivably tiresome is the 
young girl of these days with no notion of proper obedience to 
elders! My mother would have kept me on bread and water 
for a week had | suggested such a monstrous thing. My only 
satisfaction is that she will be out of the way of that insufferable 
Englishman. Oh, Ladislas, I pray this war may end quickly, for 
then you will take this unbearable girl off my hands. Not but 
what she will settle into a charming wife, of course. I.don’t 
mean anything against Irma, you know; only she wants a man 
to manage her.” 

Thus Countess Berta lamented feebly, and Ladislas endeavoured 
to soothe her. Healso tried to earn Irma’s gratitude by cordially 
approving her plans, but she would only smile inscrutably, and 
left him no nearer peace. 


(To be continued.) 





THE VALUE OF AN ETON EDUCATION 


On the same day, a year or two ago, two letters about Eton 
appeared in different newspapers, one in a morning and the other 
in an evening journal. In the first letter occurs this sentence : 
* Only those whose lot is cast in business life can appreciate the 
many advantages of having been at Eton.” The second letter, 
to the evening paper, was a long and remarkable one. It 
professed to be from a young man who had been obliged, owing 
to the death of his father, to leave Oxford, after two years’ 
residence, in order to earn an immediate living. In it he 
described his efforts to find work with the advantage of his 
five years at Eton and two at the University. Apparently, 
friends and relatives were willing to assist him to find any 
post for which he was capable; but from his own account 
his education had left him with a bad handwriting, unable 
to spell (a gentleman who wanted a secretary said that his 
little grand-daughter could write better), and without any mastery 
over simple arithmetic. Moreover he was deficient even in his 
knowledge of classics and history, a Latin quotation from the 
back of Nuttall’s Dictionary having proved too much for him, 
while he had never heard of the Reform Bill. As the result 
of his search for work in England he stated that he was about to 
emigrate to Canada, presumably taking his chance of employment 
with artisans and’ other working folk who had not had the 
advantage of an education costing £2000, but which, in his 
own language, was not going to help him to earn his own living 
to the extent of twopence weekly. And the letter, as might be 
expected, ended with a complaint that for the expenditure of so 
much time and money there should be so little achievement. 

The first letter gave the writer’s name and address ; the com- 
poser of the last naturally contented himself with a pseudonym, but 
the prudent commentator may draw one fairly safe inference from 
internal evidence,—that he was not a stupid person. Were there 
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any special advantage in testing his veracity a line of cross- 
examination would soon suggest itself. There is, for example, an 
ordeal called matriculation in all the Oxford colleges ; if rumour 
be true, the wind is favourably tempered to the shorn lamb in 
several of them, but illegible writing, phonetic spelling, and an 
entire lack of arithmetic would make Boreas of the mildest zephyr 
of an examiner. In plain English, were the writer’s deficiencies 
genuine, they would have debarred him from Oxford entirely ; 
so that his spelling and writing must at least be raised to the 
moderate standard of the University undergraduate, whose 
letters home are certainly distinguishable from the average 
shoe-black’s. 

Fictitious as the letter obviously was, it will serve my 
present purpose. If the writer of it be conceived as a person 
well versed in his subject, and desirous of presenting most 
effectively the case against the public schools in general, and 
Eton in particular, his skill may be respected. On this supposi- 
tion his implied charges may be worth considering in more detail. 
The point he seeks to drive home is that for practical purposes 
an Eton education is worthless; and when due allowance has 
been made for exaggeration and picturesque treatment, the 
example he gives is sufficiently within the range of possibilities 
to make fair pleading. 

There is, of course, no novelty in such strictures ; even 
Professor Huxley was not the first critic of Eton. As reflecting 
public opinion at various times, perhaps one or two of Mr. du 
Maurier’s pictures in Puncu may be worth recalling,—that, for 
instance, of the irate parent asking a headmaster why his son 
writes colidge in a letter home (a mistake as unlikely as scool 
which appears in Vice VersA). The master loftily replies, ‘‘ We 
do not teach English spelling in our curriculum”; when the 
parent retorts with, ‘‘ What the dickens do you teach then?” the 
master finds it convenient to remember an appointment. Then, 
too, there will be remembered (in the midst of a carefully nurtured 
agitation as to the compulsory games in public schools, but 
principally directed against Eton) the picture of a majestic 
pedagogue telling a new boy, “ Of course you need not work, 
Fitzmilksoppe ; but p/ay you must and shall.” Such pictures 
fairly represent different counts of the indictment against Eton ; 
the case of the young emigrant includes nearly all of them, and 
for this reason may suitably be considered on its merits. 
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In one respect, however, it is fair to point out that the 
particular story involved a misfortune which might render the 
most practical education useless. The young man states that his 
Oxford career ceased before he had completed it by taking his 
degree ; but no one can reasonably expect a broken course to be 
useful. Thus a barrister’s three years in chambers may lead him 
to the Woolsack if he is called to the bar, and a doctor’s five 
years’ training may bring him knighthood and a fortune; but a 
pupil who has to stop his training before he can qualify must not 
expect that it will be of any but the most indirect use to him 
if he cannot afford to enter his profession. Soa broken course 
at the University must be comparatively worthless. It is possible, 
of course, that a complete one may not have a market-value in a 
particular case ; but that is not the question raised by the letter. 

There are a few other points also to be noticed. The writer 
of the letter mentions that he has a bad handwriting, and the 
reader naturally takes this to be a count in his indictment of the 
school authorities. But is it a legitimate one? There are no 
Professors of Caligraphy at Eton, and no one in his senses would 
expect to find them there. A boy of thirteen or so is expected 
to have been taught handwriting in the schoolroom at home ; a 
senior classic or high wrangler may reasonably suppose that 
he is not paid his salary to do the business of a governess. 
Spelling, again, should be learnt in the nursery and perfected 
by observation outside a public-school curriculum. It may be 
noted parenthetically that many eminent men have had atrocious 
handwritings, and there is a general belief that certain persons 
are constitutionally unable to spell English properly. If this be 
true, a victim of such a defect would remain a victim whether 
his education was classical or commercial; but it is generally 
considered that even a slight knowledge of Latin and Greek 
ought to be of service to anyone who wishes to write and spell 
English correctly. 

The other re ab enumerated need more consideration. The 


young man states that the art or science which he calls figuring 
had not been properly acquired by him, that he could not construe 
a hackneyed classical quotation, and that he knew nothing of a 
measure of supreme importance in our political history. If his 
case was a typical one after five years at Eton, the school would 
merit all that Professor Huxley ever said or left unsaid about it, 
and a dismissal of all the masters and a reconstruction of the 
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Governing Body should take place as speedily as possible. But 
in this respect the defender of Eton need give himself little 
trouble. The average Eton boy who has been at the school five 
years can hold his own in classics, history, and mathematics with 
the boys of any other school, as the certificate examination shows 
clearly ; and in the minor graces of handwriting and spelling 
there is no reason to suppose that he is much better or worse 
than his compeers elsewhere. And if a boy is not specifically 
taught the history of his own times at Eton, it may well be 
pleaded that for a proper knowledge of the classics Greek and 
Roman history are necessary, and the scheme of each form is so 
full that there is no room for subjects which, if he has decent 
intelligence, he will pick up for himself, in preparation for his 
Debating Society or otherwise. It is safe to say that if a member 
of Pop’ were to confess in the course of a speech that he had 
never heard of the Reform Bill, he would learn from his friends 
all that he wished to hear about it, and probably a gooa deal 
more than he wished. 

Is it then possible that a boy leaving Eton at the end of his 
full time should be so ignorant, and, if it is possible, how far is 
this a reproach to the school? Even by Etonians, dismissing the 
whole story as a clever fiction, it might be conceded that it is just 
possible for a boy, either abnormally stupid or especially adroit at 
evading his work, to have such little knowledge of classics, mathe- 
matics, French, and history, that what he does know is practically 
worthless ; but if he could get no higher than Upper Division he 
ought to be qualified, let us say, to teach a low form at a private 
school. And if a boy of eighteen is too stupid to pass into 
Upper Division, then, since the gods themselves fight in vain 
against stupidity, Eton masters cannot expect to be more 
successful. 

The further deduction, that boys need not work at Eton, seems 
a very easy and obvious one, but is just a little too hasty. The 
actual fact is that a lower boy has so much written work to do, 
and so much supervision by his tutor, that, however much he 
wishes otherwise, he has to work steadily even to get through the 
various tasks assigned to him. In school he is either writing or 
liable to be called on to construe at any moment (unless he has 
done so already, when, by tacit rule, he is excused any further 
service) ; and out of school he has, or had, derivations, history 

1 The School Debating Society at Eton. 
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questions, Sunday questions, verses, prose, private business, and 
construings, enough to keep his time fully occupied, a great pro- 
portion of the work being done in the evening long after the 
ordinary business man has left his office. If he fails to keep up 
with his work, there are various forms of punishment in store 
for him, so that, but for meals and the short interval between 
four and five, he may be working under searching and direct 
supervision from seven in the morning till nine in the evening on 
every whole-school-day. To avoid sucha fate his work must at 
least pass muster, and, in the case of nine boys out of ten, 
something will be learnt in the process, whether such knowledge 
be useful or practically useless. 

As the boy ascends higher in the school he has less written 
work and may specialise more, and it may be conceded that if he 
gets into the First Hundred and deliberately resolves to shirk his 
work, he need do very little out of school-hours, and, so long as 
his contempt for his work is accompanied by at least some 
appearance of attention during school, his form-master will 
probably not put very much pressure upon him. If he cannot be 
quite so idle as an undergraduate, he can waste his time almost 
as fully. 

It remains to be considered how far this state of things is dis- 
creditable to Eton, which does not profess to be a school for 
cramming. Ifa boy of eighteen deliberately takes on himself 
the responsibility of wasting his time, should he be coerced and 
supervised and driven by masters who, as it is, have no light task in 
giving instruction to his fellows who are willing to avail themselves 
of it Most probably a boy who has been for three or four years at 
Eton will go to Oxford or Cambridge, where three years of idle- 
ness would go far to nullify any good that might come from 
knowledge that has been, so to speak, crammed down the throat of 
an unwilling recipient. A little boy may perhaps be forced to drink 
from the Pierian spring, asa child may be forced to take a dose of 
medicine, because its elders know best what is good for it ; but 
just as a youth of seventeen ought to be able to take nasty 
medicine when necessary without threats or cajoleries, so he 
should be prepared on his own initiative to make an effort to 
absorb knowledge which later on may be usful to him, though 
the effort may be a painful one. 

In most cases a boy high up in the school will have taken a 
definite line which the masters will recognise. Thus if he 
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specialises in mathematics and intends to try for a scholarship at 
Cambridge, his classical form-master will not usually press him, 
except to see that the time he has actually to spend on Latin and 
Greek is not wasted. So, a boy working for the Newcastle 
Scholarship will not be unduly worried by science or mathemati- 
cal masters. And, on such principles, even the athlete may put 
in a claim for tolerance, which the modern schoolmaster will find 
himself compelled to respect, whatever may be his private opinion 
on the matter. For if Englishmen now look on sports and games 
as the one end of life, the school of Gray and Canning has not 
taught them to do so; and while so many fathers study Tue 
Fiep or Tue Sportsman regularly and seriously, the Eton 
master can hardly tell his charges that those papers deal with 
things whose value is transient or indirect only. And, as a fact, 
such a statement would not now be true ; a place in the Eton 
eleven may be of immediate and definite commmercial advantage 
to a boy who intends to become either a schoolmaster, a journalist, 
or a politician, or even a barrister. It is an asset in itself ; it 
gives him a splendid chance to represent his University, and thus 
to gain an even greater asset. Formerly, and long after Eton 
was the foremost school, stupid men with straight eyes and strong 
frames might have found a vocation as prize-fighters ; it is not 
Eton’s fault that to-day some of them are considered fit to fill 
the best intellectual appointments. 

It follows, however, from these considerations that an Eton 
boy’s energies are not necessarily wasted (using this word in a 
purely commercial sense) because he does not work hard at his 
ordinary lessons ; and a school which turns out future statesmen, 
bishops, poets, judges, soldiers, and commercial magnates, would 
do so no longer without a suitable elasticity in the tasks exacted. 

As against its advantages the drawback of the system is that 
after he has been in the school three or four yeafs an idle boy 
who deliberately prefers to waste his time can on occasion do so. 
But even so, it is difficult to believe that a young man who had 
been two years at Oxford after five at Eton, could not at least 
earn his bread-and-butter as an assistant-master in a private 
school,—not an enchanting life, perhaps, but an easier and more 
lucrative one than an unskilled labourer’s. 

Then again, if particular Eton failures are considered, it may 
relevantly be pointed out that the entrance examination is 
practically for placing only,—boys who hardly know anything 
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may sometimes be found in Third Form—and that the rules as to 
superannuation are very easy. By rejecting bad material no doubt 
a higher standard could soon be obtained, but this would not 
raise the educational value of the school. To avoid difficulties 
is not to overcome them. When Eton is compared with private 
educational establishments, the size of the division must also be 
considered. If the staff of masters were doubled or trebled, 
each boy could have very minute personal supervision ; but a 
master with a division of thirty, and probably as many private 
pupils, cannot let the rest suffer because one boy is idle or stupid. 
And as an Eton education is generally agreed to be sufficiently 
expensive already, such an increase of the staff is impracticable. 

By the present system, in fact, the boy, when he is old enough, 
has a comparatively large freedom, without which there can be 
no real making of character; and this freedom involves a 
corollary that, if he wishes to get the best of what is offered to 
him, he must co-operate and help himself, and not expect to be fed 
bya spoon. This ought to be perfectly well known to everyone 
connected with Eton, and it is the fault of parents who send 
their sons to the school if they are ignorant of what any old 
Etonian could tell them. If, therefore, a father thinks that 
book-learning will be all-important to his son, and the boy is 
idle, he should know that the Eton system is unsuitable, and that 
in such a case some private crammer’s seems indicated where 
book-learning is paramount and character a _ secondary 
consideration. Whether the product of Eton or of the crammer 
is the best must ultimately be a question for the parents of 
England ; but most Etonians would be rather sorry to see the 
school re-modelled after certain educational establishments. in 
London. 

In such a case, the boy’s own misuse of his time would clearly 
have been the cause of the young man’s failure ; but a very 
different one arises when a reasonable use has been made of 
opportunities, and a young man who can write and spell decently, 
has a passable knowledge of mathematics, an acquaintance with 
the classics rather above than below the average, and a facility 
for writing Latin verses not often obtained away from Eton, is 
called upon to earn his own living. If in addition he has 
proceeded to his degree at Oxford or Cambridge with, perhaps, 
second or third class honours it may be said that, apart from 
scholarships, which are the prizes of a picked few, a round couple 
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of thousand pounds has been spent on his education. The 
question’ he then has to face is how far this substantial invest- 
ment has advanced his prospects ; and it is a question which 
school and university authorities will in the future have to 
consider also, for they will find it increasingly important to 
them. 

Discussions which have worn the subject almost threadbare 
have resulted in a few fairly certain conclusions. One is, that 
such a man will be qualified to earn his living as an assistant 
schoolmaster at once ; but, in the ordinary case, unless he has 
represented his university on the cricket-field or the river, or 
taken a first class, he has no prospect of doing much more, and 
an indefinite celibacy spent in correcting small boys’ exercises 
seems a very poor return for the large sum of money invested. 
Moreover, just as it is impossible for everyone to subsist by 
taking in his neighbour’s washing, so for everyone to acquire 
knowledge solely to hand it on to others would not be 
economically sound. A school and university education should 
be useful for other purposes than imparting it to others. 

The professions each require a further education, but to 
embark on this a board-school and a few local classes afterwards 
are quite sufficient as a preliminary. Other things being equal 
the Eton man should have some advantage over his. board-school 
rival, and an Oxford or Cambridge degree is useful in the 
Church ; but whether this advantage is worth the money paid 
for it is another matter, on which a considerable number of 
Etonians lacking clients or patients might be profitably con- 
sulted. 

For a business life it is conceded that the actual knowledge 
gained is almost useless, and the advantages of Eton must be con- 
fined to the value of the habit of mind and character a boy may 
acquire there, and the possible influence of the friends he may 
make. As to the latter, it is unlikely that a contemporary would 
have much in the way of posts, patronage, or profit to offer until 
he himself was at least thirty, and it must be conceded that a boy 
who gets a good appointment through another’s relations directly 
he leaves school has luck rather above the average. That is to 
say, parents who sent their son to Eton on such a chance would 
make on his behalf a very hazardous speculation. A man well 
established in§business, or who has independently a good start and 
some capital, may find his Eton friends invaluable, like the writer 
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of the first letter quoted ; but the point is that an Eton education 
is not a good start for money-making in itself, and may be com- 
pared to a gold mine which needs further capital for development. 
With such further capital it may pay handsomely, and for an 
ambitious politician of good family and secure though moderate 
income, a thousand pounds could not perhaps be invested better ; 
but if there be no machinery to extract the gold, the unlucky 
owner of the mine may wish he had spent his money in a patch 
of ground and a few agricultural implements so that he could get 
at least potatoes. 

As to the value of Eton on the formation of character, this 
probably can best be judged by those who have had no connection 
with the school, so little will be said here ; the records all over 
the world will speak for themselves, and the writer will confine 
himself to saying that, if his own observation be true, the 
incipient boaster finds his complaint more speedily and perma- 
nently cured at Eton than elsewhere. 

The final question remains whether the character of the school 
should be changed to amend this. The parents of Eton boys are 
mainly of easy fortune, and the education for those who will be 
financially independent is, probably, the best given ; for a youth 
so unfortunate as to have to seek immediate employment after it 
it may be the worst. To make it answer both purposes is to 
require it to fulfil some mutually exclusive conditions, and the 
moral seems to be that until it ceases to be a suitable place 
of education for the rich, the poor should avoid it. For just as 
an excellent duellist with the pistol does not find his skill avail- 
able when he has suddenly to descend unarmed into a street 
brawl, so must Eton under present conditions inevitably be an 
unsuitable school for direct hand-to-hand competition in the 
making of money, a fact which parents and other critics will do 
well to realise. 

ALFRED FELLows 





GO TO SKELLIG! 


“Sxettic! Skellig! Go to Skellig!” It is half a lifetime 
since I heard the cry, but it rings in my ears still. Each 
Shrove-Tuesday in those far-off days a band of “the boys” 
paraded, making life painfully adventurous for any of either sex 
who had too long run counter to local sentiment by avoiding the 
holy estate of matrimony. The penalty in the case of the 
unprotected was sometimes rough enough. Buckets full of 
water, a souse in sea or lake, a compulsory boating, these were 
some of the consequences ; plead as the victims might, there 
was no escaping the water. A form of torture less primitive, 
but often exquisitely painful, was the Skellig List. In it the 
weapons of anonymous satire had unlimited play : names were 
coupled together in a way that was always reckless; and when 
for any reason the subjects were unpopular, the list degenerated 
into an exceedingly scurrilous lampoon. It is no wonder that as 
Shrove-Tuesday drew near, bachelors and spinsters alike winced 
at the thought of being exposed to such floods of ribald 
raillery. 

I do not know that it would be possible to recover specimens 
of those old Skellig Lists, proper or improper ; I am quite sure 
that, if I could, the Editor would think many of them undesirable 
for the purposes of publication. The following couplet alone 
lingers in my memory : 

’s blood is bright and clear ; 
It will not mix with his small beer. 


If so solitary a specimen gives no idea of the variety and 
ingenuity of the attacks, it will at least serve to illustrate the 
personalities with which the darts were barbed. 

Had Skellig Lists and the cry Go to Skellig been limited to the 
southern town in which I lived, not many would think either 
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the one or the other worth recalling. So far as I can ascertain 
the force of outraged public opinion has almost suppressed alike 
the lists and the observances. I find however that all round 
the south-west of Ireland the Skellig customs were once general, 
and that in remote corners traces of them still remain. I find 
also an explanation of the rites, in a source which seems to have 
exercised an influence powerful and widespread in early days, 
and one whose fascination under a different form still makes 
itself felt, these things show that Go to Skellig is more than a 
local cry, and is likely to command general interest. 

Some miles from the mainland off the coast of Kerry, he who 
consults the map may find two dots—one the Great, the 
other the Little Skellig. At first sight ordinary islands, they 
are in reality rocks, which rise, in forms of singular beauty, sheer 
from the ocean. To see them in their romantic situation, and 
to hear the cries of the sea birds which in myriads make them 
their homes, are enough to cause a longing for a closer acquaint- 
ance ; so that as we land, if the wild waves permit the liberty, 
we are scarcely surprised to find that for centuries colonies of 
monks dwelt on the larger of the two. The antiquarian, as he 
studies the ecclesiastical remains, accounts for the presence of the 
monks by pointing to the many similar settlements which for the 
sake of retirement were made on islands whether in sea or lake. 
Whatever of truth there may be in this, it is impossible to resist 
feeling that the glamour of the place had a powerful influence too ; 
and certainly there would seem to be no other way of accounting 
for the domination which the monks of the Skellig and their 
abbot gradually came to exercise. Never to all appearances 
numerous, with nothing in their rocks to give them wealth, they 
found their sway spreading far and wide. They served as 
models for neighbouring communities ; they sent out branches, 
which established flourishing foundations on the mainland ; they 
acquired rights and dignities, traces of which remained long after 
they had been suppressed ; finally, they so impressed the popular 
imagination that crowds of pilgrims were drawn year after year to 
essay the difficult and uncertain passage from the mainland, and 
to undergo penances the most dangerous as they traversed the 
rocks. In fact it seemed as though the Skellig combination of 
beauty and inaccessibility had so won upon the Fervate of Celtic 
devotion, that there was no admiration too great, no sacrifice too 
costly to be offered on their shrine. 
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But it will be asked what possible connection, beyond a coinci- 
dence in the name, can these sea-girt isles of the monks have 
had with the hymeneal celebrations of Skellig night. No doubt 
many of those who reluctantly “went to Skellig” on Shrove-Tues- 
day had never heard of the Skelligs ; and many more who knew 
of the rocks could not have explained the connection. Yet there 
seems little reason to doubt that we have in the custom, and in 
its prevalence, evidence not only of the Skellig influence, but 
also of one of the characteristic features of the early Irish 
Church. It is well known that originally the Church of Ireland 
tenaciously and uncompromisingly clung to its independence, and 
declined subjection to the Church of Rome. Did not Colman, 
successor of Aidan, Northumbria’s Apostle, rather than keep 
Easter at the Roman date, resign his bishopric, turn his back on all 
that the Irish monks had done for the north of England, and retire 
to an obscurity in Ireland, which possessed at least the sovereign 
attraction of independence and the privilege of celebrating Easter 
in accordance with the ancient Irish usage? But Ireland too was 
destined to be gradually subdued by Rome. Before the Saxons, 
the British Christians had retreated into the fastnesses of Wales 
and Cornwall. Somewhat similarly those who clung to Irish 
customs, and in particular to their own date for Easter, found 
themselves driven further and further, until in the end Irish 
ecclesiastical independence lingered only in the islands of the 
West. Nothing is more likely than that the Skelligs should 
have been the very last stronghold of the Irish Easter. There 
would be few to interfere with a community so respected, and 
their isolated and difficult position would place them beyond the 
reach of all but the most deliberate and determined assaults. 

Thus it came to pass that Easter on the Skelligs and Easter on 
the mainland were kept at different dates, and it would follow 
that when the Skellig Easter was the later, the Skellig Shrove- 
Tuesday would be later also. Here was an opportunity too 
precious to be lost. Marriages in Lent are contrary to Church 
order, hence Shrove-Tuesday has always been a much frequented 
wedding-day. But sometimes circumstances are hostile and the 
last day glides by; hesitation, procrastination even, are not 
unknown in the south and west of Ireland. These were the 
occasions when the Skellig discrepancy carried blessings with it. 
Lent might be in full rule upon the mainland, but on the Skelligs 
Shrove-Tuesday had not yet arrived. What did it matter that 
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the islands were distant and the passage perilous? Was not the 
goal of matrimony waiting at the end ? 

It needs no vivid imagination to enter into the feelings with 
which such liberties and licences were welcomed by man and 
maid. He who first whispered “Go to Skellig,” must indeed 
have been held to be inspired. Who can wonder that 
the inspiration spread and that ‘“ Go to Skellig,” voluntarily if 
you choose, involuntarily if you do not, became the rule for all 
who had tarried till the Shrove- -Tuesday wedding hours had 
flown? The connection between those old wedding-trips and 
the modern saturnalia is manifest. The cry, Go to Skellig, and 
the inevitable water, taken together are quite sufficient to recall 
the romantic past. 

Centuries have gone by since lovers desired to visit the rocks 
to invoke the assistance of the monks ; but the longing for the 
scene of the monks’ labours is ‘not dead, nor is it likely to die. 
For their own sake the Skelligs fascinate us still. The strongest 
known instance of this is to be found in a light-keeper who, when 
his term of duty was over, absolutely refused to leave. ‘* Well,” 
said his chiefs, “if you won’t come when you are bidden, you 
shall stay whether you like it or no.’’ And stay he did, to his in- 
expressible joy, guarding the cells and churches, carrying out any 
necessary repairs in the ruins and in the great flights of steps ; 
on and on he stayed, nor was it till after forty years that the 
end came, and found him still unchanged in his affection and 
devotion to the labours of his love. It is not to be expected that 
such life-long service can find a parallel ; but the Skelligs have 
many devotees. In particular | should like to mention the 
daughters of a recent rector of Valentia, from whom some of the 
hitherto unpublished facts in this paper have come. They seem 
to think no day sufficiently long for the enjoyment of the rocks. 
They speak as though they never could visit them sufficiently 
often. But though the Skelligs have their devotees, they are 
chary as to those whom they enrol; they do not readily admit 
new admirers. In the summer of 1905 a steamer was employed 
by a well-known authority, to whom all the isles and shores of 
the West are as familiar almost as his name; with her help he 
brought a large party of eager friends to visit the Great Skellig. 
As they approached the experts broke the news that landing 
would be difficult,—perhaps impossible. Naturally there» was 


marked unwillingness to accept a repulse so unwelcome. It was 
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decided to make the attempt, and a sailor offered to lead the way. 
What happened was raga ae ; a sudden wave covered him 
to the neck ; there were no further volunteers. 

As might be expected legends are not wanting in connection with 
the difficulties of finding a friendly footing...The Great Skellig 
is dedicated to St. Michael, and it is said that, on his own day, 
the saint guards his home jealously against intruders. ;Once,an 
unbelieving tourist persuaded a boat’s crew to take him on 
St. Michael’s day. They did succeed in effecting a landing, but 
the triumph was short-lived. ‘The indignant. breakers shattered 
the boat to splinters. This meant a vigil on the. rock, anxious 
friends, a relief party next day, a new boat,—and a long bill. 
Thus the saint was avenged. 

Had difficulties such as these been foreseen, while they, might 
have increased the longing, they would certainly have diminished 
my hope of being able to go to Skellig in person, As it,was,1 
went to Kerry with the rooted determination of finding myself 
upon the rock. Previous experience had taught me that the 
Atlantic was often troublesome ; I knew that landing on these 
isolated western stations was seldom easy, but I believed, that 
a little determination was all that was necessary to ensure 
success. 

Our station was Derrynane, Derrynane the home of, “the 
Liberator,” Derrynane where his grandson, another Daniel 
O’Connell, courteously admits the visitor to inspect the mansion, 
with its personal relics and the many trophies which a grateful 
people laid at their leader’s feet, Derrynane where I was assured 
that the very bed I slept in had been the Liberator’s own, Derrynane, 
which, even apart from its historical associations, has such charms of 
sea and rock and wood and mountain, that there are those who, for 
natural beauty, place it first in the British Isles. It was no 
hardship to wait in such a spot, and after about a week a day 
came which the local experts considered promising. We started, 
a party of four, in anobby. Ifthe reader is as unfamiliar with 
the term as I had previously been, he will not object to my 
explaining that our nobby, the St. Cronans, was a boat of 
twelve and a half tons, fitted with two standing lugs and.a fore- 
sail, and manned by an Irish-speaking crew of four. We began 
with the lightest of breezes, and drew slowly through the-rocks, 
sunken and otherwise, which make the harbour almost impossible 
unless you have grown up to it. “Surely this must. have been 
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ideal for smugglers,” 1 said, and was told how in former days a 
revenue cutter, greatly daring, had followed so close upon her 

rey, that by using her quarry’s course she came safely inside, 
But the seizure which should have rewarded her enterprise was 
farther off than ever. "The smuggler doubled among the rocks 
and speedily found exit by another channel where pursuit was 
out of the question. 

For a while it seemed as if the lack of wind: would baffle our 
nobby, but after an hour’s uncertainty the sails filled in earnest, 
and we stood gaily on our way. What a morning it was! The 
bright sun gave life and colour to everything ; there was. blue 
above, and beneath blue touched with white where the waves 
broke into foam upon the rocks ; in all the blue predominated, 
save where among the distant peaks the heat-haze seemed to 
tone it into grey. First Deenish, then Scariff was passed. How 
lovely they looked that brilliant August day! But think of 
living on them as some do all the year round! In comparison, 
the life of a light-house keeper on the Skellig is social. He at 
least has some regular visitors, and his turn on the mainland 
comes periodically. Scariff and Deenish in winter-time are cut 
off absolutely from the outer world, for weeks always, generally 
for months. The pasture however on bveth is good, and the 
farmers who rent them can feed many head of cattle. On Scariff 
in particular the tending is no light work. All round are high 
cliffs, so much so that there are only two possible landing-places. 
Such is the danger of the cliffs to the cows, that all through the 
daylight hours the watchers must be perpetually on guard. We 
saw a cattle-boat bringing Kerries to Scariff. Eight men, two 
to each oar, and a coxswain, formed the crew. They tie the 
animal’s legs together, lift it by means of a pole passed length- 
wise between the legs, and so lower it back-downwards into the 
boat. On arrival the ties are removed, the cow is thrown into 
the water, and helped to scramble up the rocks. 

Scariff is five miles out, the Skelligs sixteen. After sailing for 
nearly four hours we began to approach. First came the Little 
Skellig. Its beauty was a revelation. Concerning the Great 
Skellig I had read many things, and photographs had made me in 
a way familiar with its great flights of steps, its monastery, its 
general appearance. All I knew of the Little Skellig was that 
gannets nested there. In future it will be always with me as one 
of the fairest sights on which my eyes have rested. Like some 
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great medieval fortress with mighty central tower, and turrets 
and battlements everywhere, it rises sheer from the. sea for 
hundreds of feet. But no material fortress ever looked so 
ethereal. From the slight build of the rock, in places there are 
openings through and ae 4 from the light poise of: its 
pinnacles, and the sparkle of its crystal-studded strata’ in the 
sun, it takes a character all its own, and seems, if the comparison 
may be allowed, as though “clothed in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful.” 

The only trace of human habitation is a tiny oratory round 
which, and nowhere else on the island, there is green grass still. 
A hermit, tradition says a Spaniard, built it, and lived and died 
a solitary. Yet he was scarcely alone, for there are gannets 
innumerable. As we approached whole tracts of the rock 
seemed white; it was the birds close-crowded, and many a 
glittering stringcourse did they make, brightening the general 
effect, as they sat side by side along the ledges. They have no 
fear of visitors. Indeed intruders must beware of them, for the 
gannet’s legs are short, and when he wishes to fly he comes to the 
outside of his ledge, and plunging into space so finds play for 
his great wings. There would be small hope of maintaining a 
footing, if struck by the gannet’s swoop. As for the rest the 
gannets will not hinder you. They will even suffer the photo- 
grapher. Some excellent photographs have been taken of them ; 
in one, which I have seen, the bird remained on her nest a few 
feet from the camera, and proved the steadiest of sitters. 

The wonder of the Little Skellig was still upon us when we 
hove to, near one of the two landing-places of the sister rock. 
Now we became aware that the wind had freshened, and the sky 
was overcast ; there was however no hesitation about lowering 
the boat, and our last doubt as to getting ashore vanished as we 
saw the hospitable light-keeper hurrying to meet us, ready with 
ropes to help against the tossing waves and slippery steps. 
What special favour had been ours, and what it meant, I realised 
at last when the visitors’ book told us that with the exception of 
official callers only one other party had been there since 1906 
began. How strange it all was, how unlike anything ever 
before experienced! Straight from the waves the rocks rise 
almost perpendicular. “I suppose that cliff is a hundred feet,” 
I said, as I looked out from the lighthouse. ‘ Well,” said the 
keeper, ‘ where we stand is a hundred and thirty feet, and the 
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cliff, as you can see, climbs far above us.” High as the light- 
house is, the Atlantic rollers make nothing of the leap. In 
winter the platform between the keeper’s house and the light 
is often so swept with waves that it is dangerous to cross. 
Once, in a hurricane of unusual ferocity, the great plate-glass 
protectors, some forty feet higher, were smashed, and the light 
was extinguished. That night ships in distress were in evil case. 
Three neighbouring lights were out. The lighthouse on the 
Bull Rock was bodily carried away. 

From the landing-place the narrow road slopes gradually to 
the level of the lighthouse. It seems to cling to the walls of 
cliff ; much of it had to be made by blasting. For most of the 
way the heights above were inaccessible ; after about a quarter of 
a mile the beginning of the steps was shown, and the ascent 
began. In dry weather a good head and a stout heart are all 
you need. For us matters had been complicated by a sharp 
shower as we left the boat, and the wet had made the steps 
perilously slippery. At first the climb was gradual, wind- 
ing round a kind of shoulder ; then it began in earnest. Up, 
up, up above us rose step after step, troublesome enough if dry 
and sloping inwards, but many sloped outwards, and all were wet. 
A gentleman of the party soon retired, but his wife helped by 
one of the light-keepers persevered. ee the worst of 
sailors, she had refused to let discomfort interfere, and now she 
was determined to go wherever it was possible. The first break 
came at about three hundred feet above the sea. Here the 
rock divides into two great peaks, and what might be considered 
the pass between is termed Christ’s Saddle. A veritable saddle 
it is in shape, for the rock which is barely a quarter of a mile 
broad at the sea narrows greatly above, suggesting at the pass 
quite a comfortable seat. The southern peak is the higher. In 
the days of pilgrimage it was the scene of penances which to the 
inexperienced must have been terrible. Threading a narrow 
fissure, termed the Needle’s Eye, they soon found themselves 
upon the side of the cliff, standing upon a slab of rock scarcely a 
yard in width. The slab sloped gently downwards ; beneath, 
hundreds of feet beneath, the ocean seemed waiting for its prey. 
After the slab the way rose sharply, and with the help of slight 
indentations for hands and feet the pilgrims crawled slowly up 
the Stone of Pain as it was termed; thus they passed, and 
then made for the top of the peak, where they were upwards of 
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seven hundred feet above the sea. There the crowning penance 
consisted in traversing the Spindle, a narrow edge of rock set at 
right angles to the summit. The pilgrims sat upon it, their legs 
dangling in space, worked forward as they could to the cross at 
the far end, there repeated a Pater Noster, and then without 
venturing to turn painfully shuffled back. Whether any of our 
party would have attempted these feats I cannot say. Ihave been 
told by ladies who had accomplished all except the last that of 
real difficulty there is none, but that the steadiest of heads, 
assisted either by bare feet or rubber soles, is essential. In our 
case there was no time available, even had not the exceptionally 
slippery condition of the rocks been prohibitive. 

Accordingly we confined our attention to the northern peak, and 
perseveringly mounted, until, after treading no less than seven 
hundred and thirty-three steps, suddenly, as it appeared (you do 
not grasp with the eye things straight above the head), we passed 
through a strongly built narrow entrance and stood where for so 
many centuries those old monks had lived and toiled and prayed. 
Their home was as it were a nest built near the top of the rock. 
In all perhaps a hundred yards long and some thirty wide, its 
comparatively level surface was formed by the erection of strong 
retaining walls upon the outer side ; they are carried upwards above 
the clay with which they have been filled, in order to give shelter 
from the blast, and to secure at least comparative peace within. 
We saw the curious bee-hive cells in which the monks 
lived ; they are in almost a complete state of preservation : we 
saw the wells from which the monks drank ; the water is fresh 
and pure as it was then : we saw the primitive oratories in which 
they prayed,and the rows of tombs hard by, where they sleep undis- 
turbed by wind or wave; and we saw the medieval chapel 
St. Michael’s Church, and there, near that old company, lie 
two from the modern, world, two children of the light-keeper’s, 
whose tender lamps the storm put out. Their last home, in 
comparison with the other buildings, is modern ; its stones are 
bonded with cement, while in all the rest they are simply laid 
together, trusting for permanence to thickness and good fit. 
Strange irony! St. Michael’s Church alone is roofless, the one 
ruin there. Time keeps no barriers between the dead ; children 
and monks are all one upon the deathless shore. 

We wandered through what had been the garden of the monks, 
and wondered at a tower some six feet square, and still about 
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twelve feet high, with no opening except at the top. The guide, 
who had explored its depths, believed it was the prison. How 
we wished that it were possible to prolong our stay, for the 
fascination of the place was strong. With the great Atlantic 
upwards of five hundred feet beneath us, and the peak close on 
seventy above, the situation was one not likely to be ours again. 
But there were many warnings which forbade delay. Slowly and 
cautiously we worked down the slippery flights, thinking of those 
who made them and their devotion. As we went a curious incident 
brought back the modern life of the Skellig. There seemed to 
come a hissing from beneath our feet. The guide, knowing what 
it meant, thrust his hand into 2 chink in the steps and drew out a 
stormy petrel ; to our delight there was its one white egg. We 
had the same experience somewhat lower down, but this time the 
bird escaped through her back door. The little creatures seem 
quite fearless. The hissing which betrayed them was an indig- 
nant protest against the disturbance ; our captive, so long as we 
held her, was busy trying to make her mark upon our hands. 
“Once,” said our skipper, “ while I was hauling in the nets in a 
storm, a petrel struck me between the eyes ; it afterwards came 
into the cabin as though nothing had happened.” As we made 
our way back to the landing-place, none too soon, the light-keeper 
gave many interesting facts about the birds. The nesting opera- 
tions of all except the petrels were over. Had our visit been a 
fortnight later the island would have been deserted by all save 
a few rock finches. As it was, the feathered inhabitants seemed 
innumerable. Some indeed had gone, as the guillemots, but 
enough were left to make the rocks seem alive. 

At the boat we found our men with enough to do to keep her 
from destruction against the rocks. There was time only for a 
hurried farewell to the keepers, whose kindness had been so 
signal, and then through threatening waters we pulled for the 
nobby. How we got on board I do not know; nobby. and 
boat were like two corks springing in different directions ; nor 
do I know much about how we got home. This fact emerges ; 
while it took over four hours to go, we were back in less than 
two. The crew described it as a good sailing breeze; to me it 
seemed quite a vigorous storm. But nothing mattered then, for 
we had with us the abiding consolation that we had Gone to 
Skellig. 

H. Kincsmitt Moore 





THE OLD WEST-COUNTRY WIFE TO 
THE NEW 


An’ zo you're gwaine to marry, an’ et’s natteral, na doubt ; 

Ye dawn’t know much about et, but ye’ll very zune vind out. 
There’s zum thengs I can tellee, just as an auld wife shude ; 
There’s zum thengs you must larn, dear; just vor your proper gude. 


[ awnly hope exparience wunt be too heavy paid, 

Vor when all’s zed an’ done; dear, true wives are born, not made. 
And wan theng at the startin’ I'd have ’ee unnerstan’,— 

The very best o’ husbands es nothing but a man. 


’E has to be coaxed an’ cuddled, and humoured to ’es mind ; 
Do what a wants bevore ’im, get what you want behind. 

You be the waker vessel,—at laist, bevore ’es zight, 

But a wife as knows her business does what she thenks is right. 


A man beant like a wumman,—dawnt iver thenk a be ; 
There’s just a power o’ differ’nce, you'll very quickly zee ; 
He'll go ’es awn way straightly, he'll ponder and he'll pore, 
While a wumman cuts the corner an’ gets there long avore. 


I wudden have ’ee vule en an’ blind en to ’es ill; 

He'll like to thenk he’s rulin’ azackly to ’es will. 

Zo long as ’e thenks ’e’s master, dawn’t naggle an’ dawn’t vret'; 
Ef you yield to en tha inches, there’s many an ell you'll get. 


Dawn’t talk too much, Wi’ a wumman there’s often too much 
spoke ; 

A man can’t unnerstan’ et,—’twill do wi’ tha wumman-voke. 

A man takes all zo sayrous, a’s terrible matter-o’-vact ; 

When a wumman’s tongue gets waggin’, ’er idden always azact. 


Zumtimes a man be glumpin’ and zour tha whole day long ; 
He down’t knaw why whotiver,—most likely ’es,liver’s wrong : 
Just lave ’im to himself ; dawn’t tease and ax en why, 

But kape a zivil tongue ; a’ll come round by-an’-bye. 
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Beware o’ words an’ lukes that can lead ’ee into ztrife : 

Be ready to give an’ take, vor remember et is vor life ; 

An’ dawn’t be too much set on zayin’ out your zay : 

What matter who spakes tha last zo long as you get your way? 


He may not zay a lot, but be sure a thenks a deal , 

An a man beant like a wumman for shewin’ what ’e veel. 
A may zim chuff and glum an’ savage as a bear, 

But a'll givee a word o’ love wance in a while, ma dear. 


An’ when tha chillern come,—as zune, plase God, they will— 
An’ you be doiled an’ moiled wi’ ’ungry mouths to vill, 
There'll be a thousan’ thengs a pair o’ arms must do ; 

But dawn’t vorget your man ’as claims upon ’ee too. 


There’s zorrow comes to us all, an’ zum will come to thee, 
An’ zum will be God’s doing,—an’ zum your awn, may be ; 
But tha griefs that God’ll zend ’ee He’ll help ’ee to endure : 
*Tes tha ills of our awn makin’ that be zo hard to cure. 


But dawntee go to meet your trouble an’ grief halfway ; 
We awnly live by minutes, an’ a day is enough vor a day. 
Zee that your ’usband’s clothes be always clane an’ nate. 
An’ as often as you can gie’en pudden to ’es mate. 


Tidden a heaven upon ’arth, this married life, you'll vind, 

But et needen’ be t’other place zo long as you’re both of a mind. 
I'm trying to advise ’ee as an aulder wumman can :— 

Dawn't thenk to marry a zaint when you awnly marry a man. 


Tha dreams must go, my dear, bevore you get to rights. 

You wawn’t stan’ out at the geat together o’ vrosty nights ; 
He wawn’t be scratchin’ ’es ’ands to gather vlowers vor you ; 
But there’s score o’ other thengs that ef ’e’s a man ’e’ll do. 


An’ zo you’re gwaine to marry, an’ sure I wishee joy ; 
Zims awnly a year agone that you wuz girl an’ bwoy. 
I reckon you’re come to tha end o’ your vancies an’ your plays ; 
An’ naw "tes tha time vor work :—God blessee vor all your 
days. 
Artuur L. Satmon 
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NJATI 


(THE LONE BUFFALO) 


I 


“We are nearing the river,” said the hunter, as he noticed 
an mbungutwa tree for the first time during the day’s march. 

“ Yes,” said Mtali, the native tracker. ‘1 hear the voice ofa 
river-bird.” 

Just then they crossed the spoor of a buffalo. It was an 
enormous track, nearly as big as a soup-plate, and the rain of a 
few days back had washed the edges in, showing it to be old. 
As they went on they noticed the same track, of various ages, 
crossing and recrossing ; evidently the track of an old solitary 
bull, who for the last few weeks must have been grazing by 
day on the higher ground, and coming down, nightly to drink at 
the river. 

As the sun was getting low, they came to an enormous baobab 
tree with a patch of bare ground round it ; a good camping- 
ground, as by the green reeds they knew the river must be 
close at hand. The tired carriers laid down their loads and set 
up the tent ; Tayari, the cook, conjured up a fire in the twinkling 
of an eye, set three stones about it, to rest the pot on, and, began 
to brew a most savoury-smelling broth of a guinea-fowl, killed 
on the march, a handful of barley, and a few potatoes, At. the 
critical juncture the hunter added pepper, salt, and sauce, with 
his own hand ; some more stirring and it was served up ; dough 
made of maize-flour, and a cup of. cocoa, completed the meal. 
Then drawing up to the camp-fire and lighting his pipe, the 
hunter’s thoughts went back to the spoor he had, seen that day. 
“T should like to meet with that fellow,” he said to himself. 

Meanwhile, old Njati was forcing his way through the thick 
spear-grass for his evening drink, nibbling at any sufficiently 
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tempting shoots he came across on the way. Having reached the 
bank, he stood for fully ten minutes, sniffing the air for any 
scent of danger ; and when he had satisfied himself that all was clear, 
he cautiously made his way down into the river and took a long 
drink, raising his head at intervals to repeat the same precautions. 
After this, he turned round, waded out on to the bank 
again, and began slowly wending his way up-stream, grazing 
off the fresh green grass near the river, as that farther off was 
dead. 

He had been doing this every night for some weeks now, visiting 
different parts of the river ; and towards dawn, when the breeze 
changed to the north, he would go up-wind to the pastures away 
from the river which he favoured during the daytime, and where 
there were certain mud-holes he knew about, as well as thick 
cover in which to lie up in the middle of the day. As he wan- 
dered along, he would frequently pause to listen and scent for 
danger, especially on entering and leaving the more crackly patches 
of stiff reed. 

On one of these occasions he noticed a faint smell of smoke, 
which he recognised at once as the smell of a wood-fire, and not 
that of burning grass. Strolling on, he presently became aware 
of a most offensive odour blended with the smoke, which he had 
seldom come across before, but had good cause to remember 3; it 
was the smell of that biped who had loose skin on his body, and 
whose cry, when disturbed, was, Damn / Damn! The grass had 
died and grown again, and the rains had come and gone eight 
times since he had seen one of these beings; and then it ‘had 
made thunder come out of a stick and stung him in the shoulder. 
After that, when he was feeling unwell, it had followed him: two 
whole days before he had got clear of it. 

Now, of all the big jungle-folk the buffalo is the acutest, and 
of all the buffalo Njati was most full of guile. A young bull on 
recognising this smell would have turned round and stampeded 
for about ten miles, when he would have felt tired, lain down, 
and forgotten all about it. Njati, however, knowing that man 
suffered from a kind of torpor during the night, and was then 
practically innocuous, pushed on up-wind, and after half a mile 
his quick eye caught the twinkle of a fire. Stealthily he made 
his way to the edge of the bare ground near the baobab, took a 
good look at the little camp, and then leisurely strolled off. “1 
will take them such/a trek,” thought he to himself, as he made 
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his way down to the river and waded across to the other side. 
“ First of all I will take them through this prickly spear-grass, 
then across the river again, down the other bank, and so across 
again. 

Nia laid his tracks with consummate craft. At one place he 
went down the bank into the water, trampling the mud to make 
it look as if he had crossed, and then gently came back again: on 
the same side in the dead reeds where his tracks would not. show. 
Several times he followed his old spoor of a day or two back for 
some distance, doubling, twisting, and turning, till, after a final 
manceuvre opposite the place where he had drunk early in the 
evening, he said to himself : ‘* Now I think it would be better 
for my health if I trek off, and spend the next few weeks in the 
neighbourhood of the big river down in the plains.’ So off he 
went, and never stopped till he had covered a trifling matter of 
forty miles. 

With the red glow of dawn the little camp was astir ; and 
Mtali, who had gone off to get water, came rushing back, calling 
out, “ Master, the big buffalo has been here during the night b* 
Off went the hunter without waiting for breakfast, taking Mtali 
and old Chindebvu with him. They crossed the river waist-deep, 
and assiduously followed the tracks for several hours. When 
they came on the old tracks they smiled, and thought, “ He 
doesn’t catch us like this ;” where Njati, pretending to cross, had 
doubled back, the practised eye detected a spot of mud among 
the reeds. Then they followed the tracks down into the river, 
where Njati had entered opposite his drinking-place, and 
crossing over found fresh tracks going up the opposite bank, or, 
rather, what they took to be fresh tracks, for Njati, with master 
cunning, had purposely entered opposite where he had waded out 
after his evening drink, and had left the river again in a much 
less obvious place. 

After they had followed these tracks a short way, something 
about them making the hunter suspicious, he stooped down and 
felt them with his hand. ‘ The sun is hot now,” said Mtali, but 
in a rather half-hearted voice. From many long journeys to- 
gether these three understood each other perfectly, although one 
was white and the other two were of widely differing tribes, and 
in matters of this sort seldom found it necessary to resort to 
articulate speech. It was odd, they thought, that the animal 
should be heading back to camp. As they continued, without 
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uttering a word, each knew the doubt that wae rising up in the 
minds of the others ; and presently Chindebvu silently pointed to 
where the animal had been browsing. They each plucked a bit 
of the bitten grass, examined it closely, and then went’ on in 
silence, for the sap of the bruised grass was already dry. At last 
the hunter said : “ We will eat food when we get to camp, and 
then go out again.” 

It was now about noon, and presently the baobab hove in sight, 
and as the hunter sat down to the food that the skilful Tayari 
seemed always to have ready for him at whatever time he re- 
turned, he thought : “I am glad to get breakfast, and I am glad 
that magnificent buffalo has got away, but I should like to have 
had a glimpse of him.” 

After his meal he said to the two trackers: “It must have 
been the last time we crossed the river.” They grunted an 
affirmative in two different keys. “Shall we go straight back 
there?” Again came the grunts of acquiescence. 

Now, a buffalo, as a rule, does not cover much ground in a day, 
as he wanders about in a very leisurely way, frequently resting, 
and about ten o’clock he looks for thick cover to lie up in till the 
sun is well on the decline. The hunter therefore still hoped he 
might find him taking his siesta, or wallowing in a mud pool 
afterwards, and the little party returned as fast as they could to 
where they had last crossed the river. 

Opposite where Njati had entered there was only one practicable 
landing-place, and the only tracks here were those they had 
followed before, and which they discovered, on inspecting the 
place more carefully, were of the same age as those where he had 
descended for his drink. 

Where had he gone now? He had certainly entered the river 
opposite, but had not landed here ; and all the rest of the banks, 
above and below, were too steep to ascend. Mtali took one side 
of the river, and Chindebvu and the hunter took the other, and 
so they slowly worked their way down stream ; and after cover- 
ing five or six hundred yards, they were about to turn round and 
try up stream, when they came on the spoor again. Old Njati 
had waded down this distance in the water, and then instead of 
choosing an easy sloping bank to climb out on, had clambered up 
a steep, hard bit. 

After this, although the tracking was simple and straight- 
forward, they soon recognised the hopelessness of following, as 
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they saw that old Njati was on trek, the spoor going ahead with- 
out waiting to feed by the way, and, worst sign of all, down wind, 
—which meant that the old fellow expected danger from behind, 
and consequently there would be no possibility of getting near 
him. However, they pushed on till dusk, and then reluctantly 
had to admit themselves beaten, and turn back. After making 
their way so far as they could in the dark, they found a sheltered 
spot, lit a fire, and sat down to wait for the moon to rise. 


II 


Now Niati went down to the big river, and having come there 
he travelled down the bank for three days and suffered much 
hunger by the way, for this was not the season for the grazing 
of the big river. The sun was hot and burnt his back, and 
there was no green grass ; moreover all the bango reed was dead 
and burnt. After a while he came to a stream which met the 
big river, and following it up he found a swamp. Much of this 
had dried up, but there were still parts where the reeds were 
green, and also grass, but of an inferior quality. Here he main- 
tained himself till the rains came and it was time to go into the 
hills, 

With the first rains the green grass sprang up juicy and sweet, 
and he lingered at the foot of the hills till the heavy rains came 
and the grassy places were under water. Then he climbed up 
the steep sides, and came to the rolling valleys, up and down 
which he wandered for a while. Here, too, was a sheltered 
place under the side of a rock to lie in, and at other times the 
leeward of certain trees and the bamboo brake to protect him 
from the wind. Thus the rains passed, and he descended to the 
plains again, and the burning of the grass found him once more 
in his old haunt by the Mpuzi stream, where we first made his 
acquaintance. 

The years went on, and Njati was growing infirm. His knees 
were weak, and he could not travel so far nor so fast ; he lay 
down often, and so fed less, and could not wander in search of 
the best grazing. His eyes were dim, his senses failing, and the 
food no longer tasted good to him; he no longer could climb 
the hills nor visit the swamps, and his change of grounds lay 
only between the Mpuzi and the big river. 

It so happened that about this time the hunter came down 
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from the north, where he had been hunting ivory, and arrived 
at the waters of the great river. Here he camped, intending 
to cross the next day ; but, going out in search of something 
for dinner, Mtali, who was with him, struck the spoor and signed 
to his master to come and see. 

“© What is it ?”’ said the hunter. 

“It is he of the Mpuzi,” answered the tracker. 

“Perhaps yesterday,” said the hunter. 

The eye of the native travelled up the spoor and caught the 
bowed head of a thistly plant, which had been trodden down by 
Njati in passing ; and an examination of this showed that he 
must have passed a couple of days ago. They followed up the 
spoor for some distance, and by the manner of its going judged 
that he was changing grazing-grounds, and by the direction that 
he must be returning to the Mpuzi. Having come to this 
conclusion they returned to camp. Two days later they were 
again camped under the baobab tree, and the following day, at 
dawn, the party set off along the banks of the river, and after a 
long search they came on the spoor. 

The sun had now passed the third time of prayer, and the 
chances were that they would not come up with him that day. 
However they forged ahead, and soon came to some grassy 
uplands, where old Njati had wandered during the day and 
rested often. Judging that he would lie up on the further side, 
instead of wasting time here, they crossed to the bush, and 
making a cast they had the fortune to hit on his tracks. 

“ He now wants to lie down,” said Chindebvu, noticing where 
the buffalo had stopped and tried a piece of ground by kneeling ; 
but it evidently was not suitable, as he had got up again and 
gone on. 

Presently the tracks, which had been going steadily up wind, 
turned at a slight angle. A buffalo, when he has selected a 
lying-up place, generally makes a detour to reach it, finally 
approaching it from the windward side, so that he may be able to 
wind anyone following on his tracks. 

The party took the precaution to leave the spoor at this 
juncture, and after moving at right angles to it for a little way, 
opened out at a distance one from the other, and proceeded up 
wind through the possible lying-up place. Although they had 
taken this precaution, it seemed so certain that the buffalo must 
have moved on again after his midday halt,—the afternoon being 
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well advanced,—that they pressed on hastily through the bush 
country without due caution, so anxious were they not to waste 
time. Njati must be now well on his way to his evening grazing- 
ground, they thought ; but as in war so in hunting, the, unex- 
pected always happens. 

Old Chindebvu on the right of theline had just passed a thick 
clump of thorn, when there was a bellow and a beat of hoofs, 
and, forgetting his age, he clambered up a miniature thorn-tree 
with the agility of a baboon, and was perching on the topmost 
twigs, like some strange kind of bird, while Njati pounded 
underneath in a cloud of dust. The hunter caught a glimpse of 
the flying form and massive horns, and aiming well forward 
delivered a rapid shot. In another moment the bush had 
swallowed up the animal, and there was only the sound of his 
galloping hoofs growing fainter in the distance. 

Slowly and solemnly Chindebvu descended from his perch, 
ignoring the gibes of Mtali, and sitting upon the ground became 
engrossed in the study of chiropody. This operation finished, 
they got on the spoor again, and soon a drop of frothy blood 
showed them that the buffalo had been hit * the lungs, but, 
remembering the angle at which the shot haa been fired, the 
hunter feared that only one lung had been penetrated,—as 
proved to be the case, for an hour later the animal was still 
going strongly, although limping slightly on one leg ; and as he was 
going down wind there was no hope of their coming up with him 
that night. 

About an hour before sunset they arrived at a mud pool 
whither the buffalo had gone to wallow, drink, and plaster his 
wound ; and, by the way the mud had settled, they judged he 
must have passed half an hour or more before them. As here 
at least was water, they resolved to pass the night at this place. 
The water-bottle had been untouched since leaving the river, 
but now that there was a chance of refilling it, it was called into 
use. The remainder of their luggage was the hunter’s much 
battered canteen, a native axe, and a strip of biltong. This 
comprised all the necessary impedimenta for a luxurious bivouac, 

The hunter wandered off with his gun, which Mtali had been 
carrying. The latter now picked a few reeds growing in the 
pool, and, choosing a good place, laid them carefully down, 
crossing and recrossing them at the bottom of the shallow pool 
to keep the mud down and to allow comparatively clean water to 
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be taken off the top without stirring up the sediment. Mean- 
while Chindebvu, taking the axe, had cut down a few long and 
straight saplings, and choosing two suitable trees planted a couple 
in the ground between them and lashed the remainder across. 

While all this was in progress a couple of shots were heard, 
and presently the hunter returned with a brace of ——— 
All hands then set themselves to bring in bundles of long grass. 
and; with strips of bark off the saplings, these were lashed into 
the framework, making a wall to protect them from the wind. 
Dead branches were collected, a few more uw A cut down for 
firewood, and a fire was soon made to leeward of the wall. The 
birds were cut open, cleaned, and cooked spatched-cock fashion 
in a cleft stick, the end of which was sharpened and stuck into 
the ground near the fire, and turned when necessary. 

The canteen was now opened and revealed its contents ; they be- 
lied its disreputable-looking exterior, for here, neatly packed away, 
were a small tin of cocoa sufficient to make one pint, a little 
bottle of saccharine, some salt and pepper, two biscuits, a little 
bottle of quinine, a spare box of matches,—and something long, 
carefully wrapped up in silver paper. The birds and the cocoa 
were both excellent. Grass was thrown upon the fire to give 
a light, while they arranged little piles of wood with which to 
feed it during the night ; these were placed within arm’s reach, 
as it is tedious to get up to replenish the fire. Two thick poles 
had been cut down, and these were placed with their butts in the 
fire, so that as their ends were consumed they could be pushed 
farther in. 

Everything having been made snug for the night, the hunter 
cleaned his rifle, reloaded it and laid it by his side, and then drew 
forth the silver packet, which being unwrapped disclosed a cigar 
of choice brand. In a hard life of camping and travelling, far 
from civilisation, luxuries have to be reduced to a minimum in 
bulk and weight, and the hunter’s selection of the only luxury 
that he allowed himself was the result of careful deliberation ; for 
a few boxes of cigars do not weigh much, and yet every single 
cigar enabled him to finish off a rough hunter’s meal in exactly 
the same way as the most gorgeous of London’s dinners would 
have terminated. 

With the scent of good tobacco in the air, the hard ground 
and frugal fare seemed less real than the scenes of a different life 
which flitted before his imagination ; and so, heaping up the fire, 
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he lies back with his hand clutching the rifle at his side, and 
dreams of fair faces and gay cities intermingle with enormous 
tuskers waiting to be killed by a rifle which will never go off, till 
a cold chill creeps over him, and he awakes to pile up: the: fire 
and to sleep once more. 


III 


The false dawn saw the hunter sitting by the fire, and »gather- 
ing the scattered embers wherewith to brew a cup oftcocoa, while 
the natives toasted little pieces of biltong on sharpened sticks. 

By the time the surrounding objects began to assume definite 
form the water-bottle had been refilled, and they started off again 
on the track of old Njati. The blood-spoor had now stopped; all! 
but a tiny clot now and again on a twig or branch crossing the 
way. After going some way they came to a shallow nullah con- 
taining a dry watercourse bordered by a stiff cane-brake, a likely 
place for a buffalo to be lying up in. As it would have been 
unwise to follow the tracks in here down wind they made a long 
détour to approach the place quietly from the opposite side ; and 
here they found out-going tracks which showed clearly that Njati 
had again moved on, There was fresh blood on the spoor, which 
was curious, as for the last hour there had been no vestige of any. 
They had not gone far before the hunter stooped down and picked 
up a little wisp of clotted hair. He examined it critically, and 
then passed it on to his companions, who uttered exclamations of 
surprise, for it contained the black and white hairs from a lion’s 
mane. 

Retracing their steps to the cane-brake, they entered and saw 
the whole story written upon the ground, for those to read who 
could. Here was the stealthy tread of the lion’s pugs, short of 
stride, as he crept towards his prey, sometimes dragging ‘his 
stomach along the ground, now the crouch ready to spring, with 
the impress of the anifnal’s form on the ground, and the marks 
where the claws, shot out ready for the grip, had torn up the 
grass ; and there, ten yards distant, was where the buffalo had 
been lying, and, getting the alarm just in time, had staggered to 
his feet, and the signs of the mighty conflict, his hoof-marks 
ploughing up the ground as with a mighty heave he had thrown 
his antagonist clear of him, to slink off with a wounded side, as 
the bleeding tracks of the lion showed. After the fight old Nijati 
had moved on, growing weaker at every step, till, finding’ a patch 
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of dead grass, he passed through, and lay down on the farther 
side so as to hear anyone approaching through the grass. 

As the sun mounted overhead he longed for water, and thought 
of the cool valleys of the hills, and then again of the swamps 
during the first rains. The heat-haze of the parched country 
burnt into his eyes, and he rested his head on the hot, bare soil, 
as it seemed to have grown too heavy to hold up. Suddenly, 
however, he heard a rustle of grass, and turning his head he saw 
his enemy standing near with the thunder-stick in his hand, 
Tottering to his feet he gavea fierce snort and tried to charge 
the intruder. The hunter raised his rifle to his shoulder,—but 
before he could fire the magnificent beast fell with a crash, and 
lay convulsively kicking with his hoofs ; and then, with a long- 
drawn sigh, old Njati passed away, and started on the long trek 
to the grazing-grounds of the spirit buffaloes. 

The hunter stood regretfully looking down at the noble beast, 
whose horns were scarred and chipped with many a fight. The 
idea of seeing this fine animal converted into joints of meat 
seemed repulsive to him, and as Mtali came running forward, 
knife in hand, he waived him back. As he turned to go a swift 
shadow passed over the ground, and breaking off some branches 
he placed them reverently over the massive head, to keep away 
the vultures, and then silently wended his way back to camp. 

“Truly are the white men mad,” said Mtali to the little group 
round the camp fire that night. 

Old Chindebvu raked in the embers with a stick, and after a 
thoughtful pause said: “How may you, a young man, know 
what is in the heart of the white man?” 

‘“* But there was all that meat left lying in the bush,” com- 
plained Mtali, turning to Tayari for consolation. 

After another profound pause, Chindebvu said: “ The white 
man is strong,—the white man is brave,—the white man is fierce, 
—but what medicine does he make to become thus? He does 
not eat the heart of the lion, nor does he wear a necklace of the 
hair of his enemies. Surely, to-day he has made some great 
medicine, and you, a young man, cannot know the medicine of 
the white man.” 

“* Nevertheless, shall I go to-morrow and. fetch some of the 
meat ?” said Mtali, sulkily. 

“ Chindebvu,” called the hunter, “ we trek to-morrow at dawn 
for the big river.” KusiaL! 





THE ROMANCE OF TREASURE-HUNTING 


Go.tp-MINING has come down to a level almost as. prosaic as 
that of cutting coal ; pearl-fishing is now on a hard business basis ; 
the output of the world’s diamond-mines is. calculated,,to.a,few 
carats months beforehand ; but treasure-hunting is still as fasci- 
nating a pursuit as ever it was. 

The days of the buccaneers and pirates are long since past and 
gone, but gold and gems won from lordly Spanish galleons, or 
plundered from the treasure vaults of Panama and Cartagena 
still lie hidden beneath the white beaches of lonely islets. Hoards 
wrung from their starving subjects by savage kings and tyrannical 
governors remain buried beneath the mouldering ruias. of their 
strongholds, and vast stores of precious metals repose upon, the 
silent sea-floor amid the rotting timbers of once stout ships. 

Many of these treasures are certainly mythical, but the exist- 
ence of others is no less certain. Enough have been found from 
time to time to keep the spark of hope alive in the breasts of the 
seekers, and there are to-day, and probably always will be, many 
men ready to spend their lives in patient and rarely rewarded 
search. 

The world’s two most celebrated treasure-islands are Cocos 
and Trinidad. Each has been visited by scores of expeditions 
intent upon recovering the hoards believed to be hidden under 
their soil ; but with one possible exception none of the seekers is 
known to have been the richer for his pains. 

Cocos is a lonely dot of land lying far out in the.Pacific, about 
five hundred miles south-west from Panama, and less than six 
degrees north of the Equator. There is good evidence that on 
at least two separate occasions treasure to a large amount has 
been hidden upon Cocos. The first was deposited in 1820, or 
1821, by a British ship which had turned pirate ; this vessel was 
afterwards. chased and captured by a British war-ship, her officers 
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hanged, and the rest of her crew imprisoned or transported. 
Many years later two of the survivors were taken back to the 
island to attempt to locate the hiding-place ; but there was no 
plan in existence, and all that the men could say was that the 
treasure had been buried in a shaft sunk in the gravel at the 
bottom of the cliff. As landslips are frequent in Cocos it is 
little wonder that it was found impossible to identify the hiding- 
lace. 

: The story of the second treasure is most romantic. In the 
year 1835 Callao was expecting bombardment from the Chilian 
fleet. In order to save their valuables from the’ enemy the 
Peruvian authorities placed the contents of their treasury, 
together with the church-plate, aboard the British barquentine 
Mary Dier, which was lying in the harbour. But the sight of 
such wealth of gold and gems roused the passions of the crew. 
In the night they rose, murdered their officers, and slipping 
their cable sailed away. Fearing to put in at any port with such 
a cargo, they made for Cocos and there landed eleven boat-loads 
of treasure, which was carefully buried. But just retribution 
was at hand. A Peruvian vessel had followed the Mary Drier ; 
the pirate was captured, and all but three of her crew were shot. 
Two of these men died shortly afterwards ; the third, Thompson 
by name, made many vain endeavours to get back to Cocos. 
Before he died he bequeathed his secret to a man named Keaton. 
Somewhere about 1855 Keaton and a certain Captain Bogue 
found means to visit Cocos and actually did rediscover the 
Callao treasure ; but being afraid of their shipmates, they only 
took as much coined gold as they could carry about them,—some 
£6000 in all—and put off for their ship. The story goes that 
on the way they quarrelled, fought, the boat upset, and Bogue 
weighted with his gold went to the bottom likea stone. Keaton; 
however, flung off his clothes, clung to the boat, and was rescued ; 
but he lost every coin of his newly gathered wealth. 

There must be some evil fate which haunts the treasure- 
seeker. Here was Keaton with full knowledge of the hiding- 
place of millions, yet utterly unable to collect the few hundreds 
necessary to revisit the island. At last, worn out with vain 
longings, he too died, but left a legatee in the shape of Captain 
George Hackett. 

It has been chiefly through Hackett’s knowledge that the 
modern explorations of Cocos have come about. Some ten or 
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eleven years ago Frederick Hackett, George’s brother, fitted out 
the schooner Avrora and. sailed from Vancouver for Cocos. 
But when the party reached the island they found there had been 
a great fall of cliff along that part of the shore where the, treasure 
had been buried. The whole contour was changed, and all 
landmarks lost ; so after a week’s hard digging they gave up the 
job and went home. 

Then came a startling development. In 1897 no less a 
personage than the late Admiral Palliser arrived at Cocos in 
H.M.S. Impgrizuse for the purpose of locating the long-lost 
gold. He had aboard a Canadian named Hartford, who possessed 
a chart of the island, with the hiding-place marked upon it. A 
hundred seamen were landed and set to dig trenches in parallel 
lines six feet apart, across the spots indicated in the chart ; they 
also opened a cave in the cliffs with dynamite. But not one 
solitary coin rewarded their efforts. The rains broke, the 
trenches filled, and the search was abandoned, 

Admiral Palliser afterwards accompanied Lord Fitzwilliam 
upon his expedition to Cocos in the Veroniguz. It is said that 
the main reason why this expedition failed was that the island was 
found to be in possession of a syndicate which held a concession 
from the Costa Rican Government, and would only permit 
digging in certain parts of the island. 

These are not one tithe of the expeditions which have hunted 
Cocos high and low for the treasure of Callao. The whole 
island is seamed and scarred with pits and trenches, and agents 
of two different companies are still busy in a systematic attempt 
to recover the elusive hiding-place of the buried millions. 

So much for Cocos. The story of Trinidad, which is not the 
West Indian island of that name, but a rocky islet off the coast 
of Brazil, is very similar. Several treasures are supposed to. have 
been hidden under the frowning cliffs of Trinidad, the last .so 
lately as 1864 by the captain of an American slaver turned 
pirate. Mr. E. F. Knight, the well known war-correspondent, 
has always been a staunch believer in the genuineness of 
Trinidad’s.. buried wealth. In June, 1889, he wrote to a 
London paper proposing that an expedition should be equipped 
for the purpose of searching for the treasure, the value of which 
he calculated to be at least a million sterling. His proposal was 
quickly taken up, and on the last day of August, nine gentlemen 
and four paid hands sailed together from Southampton in the 
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yawl Averte. She was only fifty-six tons yacht-measurement, 
a tiny craft indeed in which to brave the stormy Atlantic. The 
adventurers, however, reached the island safely, and worked hard 
for three long months, but without the slightest success. 
Mr. Knight afterwards described the various adventures of the 
expedition in his book THe Crursz oF THE Avgrte. Several 
expeditions have since visited Trinidad, but, so far as is known, 
none has returned any richer. 

It has always been believed that the cays of the Caribbean Sea 
hold much treasure within their sandy maws, buried there by the 
buccaneers and pirates of the old time ; and there is never a 
year but expeditions leave various American or West Indian 
ports in search of it. Early in the year 1903 there were no fewer 
than five different treasure-seeking parties at once at Kingston, 
Jamaica. Most of these treasures, however, must have been 
buried, if buried at all, from one to three centuries: ago. 
Consequently there remain no reliable charts, and as the islets 
are low and sandy and change in shape with every storm, the 
chances of finding any of these ancient hoards are extremely 
remote indeed. 

A yellow and wrinkled chart, which dates from the eighteenth 
century, has caused an expenditure of over £30,000 in a search 
for the buried hoards of Oak Island, a small island off the coast 
of Nova Scotia. The first search began somewhere about the 
year 1800, when three men who had inherited the chart from an 
old sailor set to work to dig beneath an ancient and gigantic oak 
near the beach. At a depth of eighty feet, so the story goes, 
they came upon a large flat stone roughly carved upon which 
were these words: Ten feet beneath this stone two million pounds 
are buried. Unfortunately, before they could dig that little 
distance, the sea-water broke in, and having no pumps, nor 
money to purchase them, the seekers were helpless. Fifty years 
later another attempt was made. A boring-machine was used, 
and eight feet below the stone the auger brought up some 
fragments of a cask and three links of a silver chain. But again 
the sea baffled the searchers, and Oak Island enjoyed another half 
century of peace. In 1896 a company was formed, modern 
machinery shipped to the island, and a coffer-dam built to keep 
out the tide. One thing at any rate was proved ; the stone lied ; 
there was no treasure ten feet beneath, but at a depth of one 
hundred and fifty-six feet there was unearthed a tiny scrap of 
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parchment bearing two letters, Y.R. Work is, or was. very 
recently, still proceeding upon Oak Island, but so far, we believe, 
without any satisfactory result. 

In March, 1904, certain Peruvian and Bolivian papers 
announced that the great treasure of the Incas had been dis- 
covered at Chayaltaya, in Bolivia, by a party of English and 
American engineers. The amount was set at the modest total of 
£3,200,000 ; there is, however, very good reason for believing 
this story to be a myth. South American treasures, have, in fact, 
a thoroughly bad name, and investors should fight very shy indeed 
of shares in any of the numerous companies formed to empty 
sacred lakes or search the recesses of the Andes for Atahualpa’s 
hidden gold. 

In the year 1863, when the Northern and Southern States of 
America were still at death-grips, two brothers named James:and 
John Reynolds gathered a band of two hundred ruffians and left 
Texas for Colorado. They carried the Confederate flag, and 
vowed that they would wrest Colorado from the Union. This 
was a mere excuse. The men were bandits pure and simple, and 
they robbed every ranche and settlement they came to, capping 
the climax by attacking a gold-escort on its way to Denver and 
securing about £120,000 in dust and nuggets. But justice in the 
shape of a troop of cavalry under Colonel Chivington was at 
their heels, and they fled into the hills. The pursuit being hot, 
the gang scattered, and the brothers, with the few left with 
them, determined to bury their plunder. In a deep defile under 
the gloomy shadow of the great mountain mass known as the 
Lion’s Head they hid their gold in a cave and fled; the spot 
was marked by driving a bowie-knife into a pine near by and 
breaking off the haft. But they were too late. As they fled-up 
the pass near the Great Elk Falls, the troopers caught them and 
a desperate fight began. One by one the robbers. dropped, and 
their bodies fell or were flung over the cliff into the roaring 
torrent below ; no prisoners were taken. One man only survived, 
John Reynolds himself. Sorely wounded, he yet succeeded in 
creeping back to a miner’s cabin in the valley, and before he 
died he told the miner, whose name was Anton. Glasman, the 
secret of the cave. 

That night snow fell heavily, and it was months before Glas- 
man could go in search of his fortune ; when he did, he could 
not find the cave. There is no space here to tell the whole story 
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of that search. Glasman was a young man then, but he was old, 
bent, and shrivelled when, thirty-seven years later, he suddenly 
appeared in the village of Pine Grove with his pockets stuffed 
with gold, both rough and coined. “I’ve found it at? last,’’ he 
wheezed ; “now I must go to the lawyer at Denver.” He took 
the train and reached the lawyer’s house, but with what purpose 
no: one will ever know. He had hardly sat himself down on 
a chair in the office, before he slipped forward and fell to the 
floor stone-dead. His secret perished with him, and the where- 
abouts of the Reynolds treasure is still a mystery. 

If treasure-seekers by land seldom succeed in attaining the 
objects of their search, those who probe submerged wrecks are 
not always so unlucky. In the year 1833 the brig Barparic 
foundered in a storm off Seawall, Nova Scotia, and all her crew 
sank with her. She was only a small vessel, and as her value was 
not great and salvage apparatus in those days almost non-existent, 
she was left where she sank. 

Seventy years later, in the summer of 1903, a local fisherman, 
Thomas Burns by name, offered to purchase the wreck, and as it 
was supposed that the only thing of value about her was her 
copper she was sold for five dollars. But Burns had heard a 
story that the Barsaric had had treasure aboard her, gold dollars, 
accumulated during a three years’ cruise among South American 
ports, and he induced a diver from Halifax to come to his help. 
Before the summer was over Burns had recovered £3600, from 
the old wreck and in the following year he got several hundred 
pounds more; fairly good interest for an investment of one 
guinea. 

The great Spanish galleon Froripa, whose wreck lies beneath 
the waters of Tobermory Bay, is supposed to contain an 
enormous treasure. Several vain attempts have been made 
to recover it, three of them in recent years, and under the 
auspices of the Duke of Argyll. Many interesting articles have 
been recovered, including guns, cannon-balls of stone and iron, 
human. bones, and silver coins; but hitherto the treasure has 
eluded the seekers. In last October, however, the famous 
Yorkshire water-diviner, Mr. John Stears, used his rod over the 
spot, and according to his account located two Jarge chests of 
specie, besides fourteen bronze guns. It may be added that for 
some time past a rumour has been going about to the effect that 
an American vessel has already been at work on the quiet, and 
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has filched both from the FLorrpa, and from that still more 
famous wreck the Luting, everything worth having. 

The Lutineg, whose ship’s bell may still be seen at Lloyd’s, is 
perhaps the most celebrated of all treasure-vessels, Certainly 
few ships ever carried such a cargo as the {1,600,000 in gold 
that was in the hold of this British frigate when she sank off the 
coast of Holland. Half a dozen attempts have been made to 
recover that huge fortune, and about £100,000 in all has been 
regained, made up of eighty-five bars of gold, ninety-seven of 
silver, and some coin. But there are known to be still two- 
hundred and forty-five bars of gold in the sunken hull, and 
a few years ago Lloyd’s, who originally paid one million sterling 
in insurance on the lost vessel, made preparations for a new 
salvage venture. The wreck, however, lies within. the three- 
mile limit, and as the Dutch Government for that reason 
apparently claims it, this particular treasure-hunt hangs fire. 

The greatest of all sunken treasures is without much doubt 
that which since 1702 has lain beneath the placid surface of Vigo 
Bay. In that year a combined Dutch and English fleet sank 
fourteen out of a fleet of twenty-three Spanish galleons, and with 
them went to the bottom gold and silver coin to the value of 
seven and a half millions sterling. For the past three quarters 
of a century one attempt after another has been made to recover 
the money, but so far none has been successful. The latest 
is that of the Italian Cavaliere Pino. With his marvellous new 
water-telescope he is said to have definitely locatedythe position 
of several of the wrecks, whose contents he hopes to raise to the 
surface by means of another novel device which he. terms an 
elevator. 

T. C. Bripcgs 





MY MOORISH FRIENDS 


A creat many Europeans have seen Tangier, and whoever has 
seen Tangier thinks very naturally that he has been in Morocco, 
has seen Morocco. The moment you land, even before landing, 
when boats come alongside, the eye is glutted with strangeness and 
with beauty. Going up through the streets, those narrow cobble- 
paved lanes where no wheeled vehicle passes, as you push your 
way among men and women dressed as their ancestors have dressed 
for many centuries,among saddle-horses, laden mules and donkeys, 
progressing among cries of “ dalak, balak (clear the way),” as 
you look at the little cupboards, six feet square, where the shop- 
keeper squats crossed-legged within arm’s length of any of his 
wares—you say to yourself inevitably : ‘“‘ This is the real thing ; 
this is the country of the Prophet in all its fulness.” Yet every- 
where as you look about, you will see the trousered European 
pass among the robed figures, like a stage-carpenter in the midst 
of some gorgeous dress rehearsal. Not until you have the chance 
to compare the life of Tangier with that of some place really 
Moorish do you realise the significance of that undecorative 
apparition. Then indeed you understand that Tangier is not 
Morocco at all, that it is an excrescence on the country, a lodg- 
ment of the European bacillus, a Moorish city where the Euro- 
pean, if he does not rule, at least prevents the Moor from 
ruling, where a compromise between two civilisations is arrived 
at by accepting the vices of both. 

Of course even in Tangier Moorish life exists unaffected by 
the influence of the stranger ; but the stranger in a general way 
will not see it. Moorish homes are closed against him, the mosques 
are inaccessible ; there remains only the market-place, which he 
does see, and the cafés, which he does not. Your guide will 
undoubtedly take you to a place where Moorish musicians play 
and sing, where you may see well-dressed Moors smoking and 
playing cards. But these Moors are generally professional guides ; 
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there are. seats specially provided for the European ; for his 
edification the walls are covered with a glare of tawdry decoration, 
and to him the band look for payment, after they have finished 
the wild tune which. quickens strident strings and clashing cymbals 
to a savage whirl of battle fury,—the tune to which the Moors 
conquered Spain. A strange irony, is it not? Yet every genuine 
Moor, though he may come begging to you for pence in ex- 
change for some trivial service, believes implicitly that the proper 
place for his foot is on the neck of the European. 

The real thing can of course be seen easily enough, but the 
ordinary guide will not take you to see it, nor does the ordinary 
resident go to the really Moorish cafés, The reason is sufficiently 
simple ; one goes at the risk of a certain most unromantic 
affiction. But. the friend under whose auspices I went to 
Morocco (commended by him to the Moorish gentleman who had 
been his companion during several years of residence and travel 
up and down the country) told me that it was worth while to 
take the risk, though he himself had expended large sums on the 
admirable Keating. I followed his advice (with tolerable im- 
punity too); and though I have pleasant memories of rides 
about Tangier, of bargaining in little shops, and of watching the 
ever-changing pageant of the market-place and the streets, what 
I really saw of Morocco in Tangier I saw in this manner. 

It is the usage of the hillmen when they come to Tangier to 
gather in a café kept by some man of their own clan; near 
my hotel on the market-place was a row of these cafés, and the 
owner of one had served, my friend. Here I used to spend 
hours with my guide, a shereef belonging to the same clan; and 
here one saw no trace of the European. The accommodation 
was of the simplest. Against the wall of a stable-yard were built 
party-walls, dividing the space, so that each café when roofed 
over made a single long room perhaps twenty-five feet by twelve. 
This was carpeted with matting, and at the entrance sack- 
cloth was thrown down, on which shoes had to be left. To the right 
of the door was a large barrel of water ; in the corner, to the 
left, the charcoal fire, set high up in a stove, over which tea and 
coffee were always preparing, cup by cup. A couple of stools 
and boxes stood by the water-tank, and here | used to sit; the 
Moors squatted cross-legged on the floor, and of an evening they 
would be close as sardines in a tin. The whole picture was in 
tones of brown, for all these countrymen wore the je/ad, or cloak, 
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of brown sackcloth, sometimes ed here and there with red 
and green, and though a few might be turbaned, the generality 
wore round their heads either a rope of camel’s hair, or the brown 
cloth rifle-case. A goodly show of rifles hung on the walls, for 
guns, though carried in the market-place, were not, as a rule, 
taken into the town. But once I saw the good-humoured host, 
Abd-el-Kerim, rise and depart, and before he set out sling a large 
cutlass about him. “I suppose,” said the shereef, in answer 
to my question, “he has an enemy.” No one else took the least 
notice. 

Once, as I sat there, a company of people came in, all robed in 
white, with hoods pulled over their heads ; the leader, a man of 
about thirty, began rapidly, but with impressive utterance, to 
declaim a bt of words, and it came with a sort of shock to 
me to hear the youths who followed him chime in at the close, 
amen. While he went through a series of these prayers, 
punctuated with the amens close and sharp as volley-firing, the 
shereef explained to me that this was a scribe with pupils training 
to be scribes ; that they left their college and went on tour for a 
while, asking alms from town to town in order to provide for 
the great festivity with which their holiday opened. When the 
prayers ended, one of the pupils went through the company 
collecting pence, and as he went past I gave my contribution to 
the shereef to offer. But the scribe stopped short, looked a little 
confused, and said hurriedly (so the shereef interpreted) that he 
offered prayers for money and that he could not offer prayers for 
an infidel. However, when we explained that it was the gift of 
a scribe to a scribe and that I was willing to forego my part in 
the prayers, he bowed and smiled courteously, and with his 
pupils vanished into the night, to resume his collections else- 
where. 

Such small traits of usage can be seen in a hundred places in 
Tangier. I did not stray beyond Abd-el-Kerim’s fold, partly 
because of my liking for his genial welcome, partly because of a 
belief that the less one moves about in a country, where all is 
strange, the more one sees. But the p!ace in which I really feel that 
I saw something of Moorish life was the little port of Laraiche, 
some fifty miles from Tangier, where I was detained by foul 
weather for a matter of ten days. There were Europeans here, 
about one in a thousand of the population, but one hardly saw 
them ; they managed nothing except the steamer traffic. Doubt- 
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less the rules which governed the town could be suspended 
or evaded for their benefit, but not always. Thegates of 
Laraiche, for example, shut at sundown ; after that the ordinary 
person could not enter or go out, and travellers, camped in the 
market-place outside, had to''complete their purchases in good 
time. Once, moreover, after a ride in the surrounding country, 
I found the town shut against me not long after noom; and my 
shereef explained that it was a Friday, the Moorish Sunday, and 
the hourof prayer. Long ago in Andalusia, Spaniards had fallen 
on a town and surprised it, while the whole body of believers were 
at their devotions; since then it was the usage to bar out all 
comers during that sacred hour. All this discipline of life, 
normal everywhere else in Morocco, is not found in Tangier. 
Nor was this the only curtailment of liberty. At half-past 
eight a gun was fired, and after it no one was entitled to walk 
the streets. Iam bound to say that my shereef disregarded the 
rule, but he was, to begin with, a shereef, and, to go on 
with, a Russian subject ; it is the extraordinary practice. of 
European nations in Morocco to issue protections to favoured 
Moors, enabling these citizens to defy their own Government. 
Moreover, he was acquainted with the authorities, as I found 
when we went to view the prison,—which again marked the 
contrast between Morocco and Tangier. For at Tangier every- 
body goes as a matter of course to see the gaols, where prisoners 
stick their heads through a wicket and accost you volubly (I noted 
with interest that every inmate of the town-gaol was a fluent 
speaker of English), and where the gaoler is an oily impertinent 
ruffian, with a hand indecently itching for tips. Here at 
Laraiche the prison was an edifice of some dignity ; a strong 
place, it guarded the more important captives, katds and other 
high officials in disgrace, and no communication was permitted, 
Outside it, in a sort of guardhouse at the entrance, on a cushioned 
seat, reclined an elderly but very handsome Moor, faultlessly 
arrayed in dark blue and white. This was no less a person than 
the Khalifa, and the shereef presented me. I expressed my thanks 
for civilities which we had received, and my admiration for his 
town ; and we:parted as we had met with a long hand-clasp, sug- 
gestive of a masonic grip. His hands, I noticed, were cared for 
like a woman’s, plump and well-shaped. Many times after that 
I thought of the Scriptural phrase of greetings in the market- 
place ; for I would meet the Khalifa often in my strolling through 
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the town, and though I had no more words than sa/aamah, nor 
he than addio, we always met as friends, and I could see glances 
and gestures a the bystanders which made me feel my social 
position heightened. 

The market-place within the walls struck me as more beautiful 
architecturally than anything in Tangier.. It had indeed none of 
the richness in ornament which make the great gateways to the 
mosques so exquisite in the more flourishing towns ; that minute 
chiselling is a marvel of workmanship. 1 saw in Tangier an artist 
or artisan at work on a wall, cutting the plaster into the likeness of 
a honeycomb ; the cells were chiselled two or three inches deep, 
and slanted upwards so that the eye pierced into the depth of 
shadow. But although at Laraiche there was no single splendour, 
the total effect was excellent ; for this oblong enclosure; perhaps 
a hundred yards in length, was irregular in its lines; the two 
colonnades, with their rows of shops inside (Jews in the western, 
Moors in the eastern arcade), were charmingly proportioned, and it 
seemed to me an added beauty that the arcades were not parallel, 
but as you looked towards the gate of the citadel; they inclined 
towards each other. And in the far distance, near the gate, 
one perceived another tiny arcade in which on warm days the 
Khalifa sat in judgment. The front of the citadel was of fine 
red brick, decorated with the commonest and most effective of 
Moorish devices for a frieze, crescent-shaped tiles set with the 
points alternately upwards and downwards, and overlapping so 
that two points met in the arc of each crescent. The colour of 
the tiles is always a dark green, which after some exposure in the 
sun takes a flecked gloss, like snake-skin. The same colour is 
always used to paint the heavy doors, splendidly patterned with 
heavy iron studs, which are a beautiful feature of Moorish 
streets, though nothing could more emphasise the exclusiveness 
of a Moorish interior. 

And indeed, if the stricter sect had their way, it is not only 
from the houses that the European would be shut out. We 
spent our first night camped uncomfortably in the dirty market- 
place outside the walls ; next day, by the Khalifa’s invitation, we 
moved in and camped on the great Portuguese-built wall. - Here 
we had been lodged a day or two, when one evening the shereef, 
returning with me, was stopped by a tall white-robed figure. In 
a few minutes he joined me explaining that this was the “ holy 
man” of the town, who had come to express his displeasure at 
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finding an infidel camped “ on the wall of the holy fort.” But,” 
added the shereef, “ he says for my sake he will forgive you,” 
not out of any personal kindness, let it be understood, but as a 
sign of the respect due from one descendant of Muley Idris to 
another. ‘Two or three days later we entered the café which my 
shereef frequented, the usual bare, carpeted room, with the tiny 
stove in one corner. Between this and the door giving on to 
the street stood a small table filling the whole wall (for the room 
lay parallel to the street), and on this table was the place of 
honour. It could hold three men at a pinch, and it held them 
now. One was a friend of ours, the captain of a lighter in the 
harbour, a shereef, and more than that, a Aadji, one who had made 
the journey to Mecca. But my friend Hadj Abdssalam had 
made another journey,—to London, no less, and had stayed there 
three months while his ship was discharging cargo and reload- 
ing; he had acquired a few phrases of English and much 
London experience, and it delighted him to air both. A 
pleasanter, honester countenance than that of this Moorish 
sailor I have never seen. Ruddy rather than swarthy, he might 
have passed readily for a Biscayan, and cheerful good-humour 
beamed from every line of his bearded face. With him, as with 
so many Moors, the beard, never shaved, grew fine and silky, 
its short growth following and not concealing the lines from ear 
to chin. His clear blue eyes and tanned face spoke of the prime 
of condition : he had indeed the name of one of Laraiche’s best 
seamen ; but there was nothing hard or bony about his healthy 
vigour. 

Very different was the man who sat on his right in the place of 
honour next the stove. Hadj Abdssalam was curled up, snug as 
a dormouse ; his neighbour sat erect and stiff, even in the loose 
folds of his white burnous. His complexion dark and bilious, 
his beard black and stiff, his eyes unsmiling, his eyebrows raised 
and peaked, his cheek-hones accentuated, all spoke the religious 
enthusiast ; and this was indeed the holy man. My shereef 
greeted him, but when the greeting was received in silence, 
continued his conversation with yet another shereef, a common 
sailor, but receiving respect and precedence like the others. 
I leaned with my elbow on the table, chatting with much 
friendship ‘but much difficulty to Hadj Abdssalam, when 
suddenly the saint, without moving, began to speak in a loud, 
harsh, resonant voice ; then, still continuing to declaim, he 
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stretched out a bony hand and pointed it at me like.a 
istol. 

; People laughed through the room, Hadj Abdssalam chuckled 
quietly, and I asked my shereef what the saint was saying. 
“He says you belong to the fellowship of devils,” was the 
version I got ; but it must have been a scanty rendering, for the 
enthusiast spoke on, louder and louder, with brief pauses. His 
spittle ran on to his beard, his outstretched hand quivered as if 
in epilepsy ; then suddenly he brought out from beside him a big 
ashen staff, and propping his two hands upon it repeated twice 
a word which I knew the meaning of, “bardka, bardka 
(enough, it is enough).” Evidently he did not mean that his 
discourse sufficed, for he went off again at score, and the shereef 
told me in undertones that he was heaping reproaches on the 
Sultan for leaning so much on Europeans. I asked my inter- 
preter to say that the Sultan was young and would learn better, 
but I was told that it “ was not good to talk politics.” To talk 
politics in public you must be privileged, and the privileges. of 
a holy man in this matter are unlimited. For a good quarter of 
an hour he declaimed fiercely, always with his finger like a pistol- 
barrel at my head, against the new ways that had come into 
Morocco, against the Sultan, and against the Shereef of Wazzan, 
who in his judgment had begun all the mischief. For this 
shereef, the richest and most influential in Morocco, married an 
Englishwoman, and then procured protection as a French 
subject. 

It was as curious a display of fanatic oratory as one could see, 
and my interest in it was heightened by the ashen staff so near 
my head. But the assemblage, though they listened, changed 
nothing of their friendly aspect, and to my surprise, punctuated 
the discourse with laughter, Often when I asked for a transla- 
tion my shereef would answer: “It is difficult to understand ; 
he speaks what comes to his mouth.” He declaimed, in fact, 
the riddling language of prophecy. 

I found afterwards that without an audience he was less 
declamatory and less fierce. We came in one morning when he 
had the cafe to himself, and after some reluctance he was drawn 
into conversation, and interested himself in my movements so 
much that when my shereef took the cup of tea which he had 
ordered, the holy man stopped him. ‘ Drink coffee,” he said, “ so 
the bar will become good for you.” We substituted coffee at 
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his bidding : 1 may add that the tea was not wasted, for the holy 
man drank it, in addition to the cup which we had already 
provided. On no occasion did he show any unwillingness to 
smoke the unbeliever’s cigarettes. But on this day he became 
positively friendly, invited me to become a dweller in Laraiche, 
and upon explanation that my most urgent desire was to get 
out of it, he undertook to go down and “ shout” to the bar oa 
me. 

The bar is the governing future of the life of Laraiche. With 
a good bar steamers lie off, and the big lighters, with their fifteen 
oars a-side, ply busily ; the wharf is a scene of bustle, with 
sweating porters carrying bales and loading them on to mules, 
while placid officials sit statuesque in their draperies, ticking off 
items in an incongruously European note-book. With a bad bar 
the sea is vacant for days (for the coast is harbourless) except 
when there is some hope that the surf may abate ; then perhaps 
steamers come down and wait forlornly, anxious to discharge 
their wares ; but the captain of the port forbids any to attempt 
going out, and the Moorish boatmen acquiesce in great content- 
ment. I was kept a prisoner long enough to realise how the 
conditions fell in with Moorish fatalism. No one could judge 
securely of the bar ; only Allah knew ; for indeed its motions 
depended on the weather in the North Atlantic and showed often 
only the recoil after unfelt storms. But since Allah knew, no 
one cared to grumble except the two or three Europeans whose 
movements were thus obscurely impeded. And we sat and 
cursed at the roaring surf and resented the existence of a Govern- 
ment which would not dredge a channel to keep the port 
open. 

The Moor, however, is free from all this itch of impatience. 
He desires no changes. Just as he has devised a costume which 
suits him and remains constant to it through the centuries, 
exempt from fashion; so he has the kind of country that he 
desires, and leaves it as it is. if he is not content with the 
administration of justice, he steers clear of it so far as he can, and 
makes a proverb : “ Beware of fire, water, and the Government.” 
If he finds travel difficult, he does not seek to build roads, he 
makes a proverb : “ If wealth is to come, why go to seek it ?”— 
since in any case Allah decides whether you shall be rich or 
poor. The one thing that will rouse him to activity is the fear of 
radical change,—that is, the fear of the European. When I was at 
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Laraiche, two bronze lions stood on the wharf, consigned from 
England to the Sultan, and they were a source of constant and 
bitter comment ; for the law of the Prophet forbids graven 
images. Moors did not declaim against them, for “‘ the mouth 
which is shut, no flies enter ;” but they listened to the licensed 
speech of the holy man. If the Pretender wishes to rouse an 
audience he does not tell them of the exactions of the pashas ; 
he shows them a picture of the Sultan riding a bicycle. Corrupt 
governors are part of the recognised evils, but a Sultan who rides 
a bicycle and plays cricket is a threat to the established order, a 
man who may give to Europe the keys of the holy fort. And 
when word went round to the tribes that all men were to bring 
their rifles and the Sultan would pay for them, suspicion grew 
into certainty. The Sultan who issued such an order was pre- 
paring to give his country over tied and bound to the European. 
* We will give up our wives rather,” answered the mountaineers 
of Anjera. ; 

They may probably before long have to fight unavailingly to 
maintain the freedom which they cherish,—the right to shape 
their lives in their own way. Yet if the order which they re- 
present is barbarism, I do not know that civilisation will replace 
it for the better. In my ten days’ stay at Laraiche1 saw no man 
drunk, heard no brawling, met with no discourtesy,—for I can- 
not blame a fanatic preacher for seeing in me a symbol of what 
he detested, and he answered courtesy with courtesy. And on 
the morning of my departure, when I stood at dawn on the deck 
of the little steamer in the river and heard the muezzin’s cry come 
vibrating through the clear air,—the chant which at that moment 
ran through all the Eastern world—I could not but feel a sym- 
pathy for that religion which is at least believed in as scarcely any 
other by all its votaries. A friend of mine explained to his 
Moorish servant that the Japanese had no God. The boy 
laughed contemptuously : “ Why,” he said, “does their corn 
not grow?” It was as if you had asked him to believe that 
there was no sun in their sky. 

STEPHEN GwyNN 
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THE FIRST LORD DURHAM! 


Carers that are full of inconsistencies are generally interest- 
ing, if only because they arouse in us that “sudden glory” 
which Hobbes averred to be the source of laughter. The 
interest of Lord Durham’s career is very largely the interest of 
mingled contradiction. It failed, and yet it achieved great 
results. The man was continually at war with fate and himself. 
Bred up in the straitest sect of the Radicals, he was neverthe- 
less an indefatigable courtier, and, when enraged, did not hesitate 
to kick and beat his servants ; a man of conspicuous ability and 
political ambition, he was compelled to retire from English 
political life ; entirely averse to self-effacement, nevertheless he 
was denied the credit of the great report on Canada with 
which his name is inseparably connected. He loathed inaction, 
and yet his chief work was to sketch a policy which others, in 
the fulness of time, were to put into practice ; he was leader of 
a party ostentatiously indifferent to Imperial interests, but 
nevertheless it contributed very evidently to the formation of 
a wise Imperial policy. 

Such is the story which has been told, recently and for the 
first time in detail, by Mr. Stuart Reid. It isa story thoroughly 
worth telling, alike for its interest and for its moral. Though 
we cannot, with Mr. Reid, regard Durham as a martyr to duty, 
we must at all events regard him as a martyr to ill-temper. 
Though we cannot look upon him as the innocent victim of dull, 
selfish politicians, we must at least recognise in his life something 
of the tragic pity and terror which we feel for those whose 
good qualities are continually neutralised by their defects. 

John George Lambton, the first Earl of Durham, entered 
political life in 1813, a few months after coming of age. He had 
undergone a somewhat experimental education at the hands of 


1 Tue Lire anp Times oF THe First Lorp Duruam; by J. Stuart Reid. 
Two volumes ; London, 1906. 
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Dr. Beddoes, a well-known physician and father of the poet of 
the name. In addition to this he spent three years at Eton. 
For the sake of his own happiness, it is perhaps to be regretted 
that Lambton did not go to school from the first. Dr. Beddoes 
seems to have been a very worthy man, but, as men with advanced 
views commonly are, something of a doctrinaire. He could not 
have been the best of tutors for one destined to take a part in 
practical politics. Lambton’s father had been known as the 
Friend of the People ; Dr. Beddoes was of course a staunch 
holder of revolutionary principles ; so Lambton himself, alike by 
inheritance and training, was an extremist, impatient of com- 
promise. His brief experience of military discipline, as a 
subaltern in the 1oth Hussars, seems not to have modified his 
unfortunate propensities, and immediately on his election for the 
county of Durham he joined that group of the Whig party 
which was significantly called the Mountain. He vehemently 
opposed the policy of the Liverpool administration : he was 
eloquent in defence of men like Hunt ; and he shared the odious 
policy of urging on, for purely party ends, the foolish and un- 
happy Princess of Wales. 

For some time, at all events, he was a popular and welcome 
ally. We find Lady Holland writing of him in 1817, “He 
is full of good qualities, and his talents are very remarkable.” 
But this happy union of Whigs and Jacobins could not in the 
nature of things be permanent. In 1821 he came prominently 
forward as mover of a motion in favour of Parliamentary reform. 
He advocated “a scheme for Triennial Parliaments, the extension 
of the suffrage to all holders of property, the division of the 
country into electoral districts, and the disfranchisement of rotten 
boroughs.’” However beneficial we may deem these things to be, 
we cannot without injustice condemn the men who opposed their 
sudden introduction 1n 1821. Although the motion was seconded 
by Whitbread and supported by that section of the party which 
followed him, it was by no means calculated to meet with general 
support, even among the Whigs. All politicians of ordinary 
wisdom would dissociate themselves from a motion which could 
do nothing but exhibit the weakness of their position. There 
was not the smallest chance of its being accepted by the House of 
Commons, or of any widespread interest being aroused in the 
country by reason of its rejection. And there was a further 
reason which influenced Lord Holland and others of the leading 
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Whigs,—they were not yet convinced of the immediate expediency 
of any measure of reform, still less of one so sweeping as 
Lambton’s. They did not think that all things were suitable to 
all times. 

Accordingly when Lambton’s motion was being discussed 
beforehand, it was much criticised by men whom he had expected 
to support it warmly. Among others was Lord Holland, who 
calied it either “revolutionary” or “as bad as a revolution.” 
This is how Lambton writes to his father-in-law, Lord Grey, about 
the matter : 

His [Lord Holland’s] language respecting my motion, in your room at 

Hertford Street, was such that I never will forgive it. Doubtless all this 
will end in my complete separation from the party. I should not care for 
that if you were not at the head of it. From any of the others, I have 
never received a particle of attention or consideration. 
It is interesting to note that this stalwart advocate of reform 
refused altogether to support that motion introduced later on to 
disfranchise the rotten boroughs of East Retford and Penryn, 
although the case for their Slee ines was as good as could 
have been wished. And we shall see a little later how he behaved 
to Lord Grey, in spite of his precious attachment to him. But 
already we may notice in this incident that harshness of temper, 
that impatience of opposition, that belief in abstract principles, 
which were to incapacitate him for English political life. 

He only fulfilled the promise which he thus gave in 1821, 
when a few years later he was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee charged with drawing up the Reform Bill. Again Durham 
tried to bolt with the Whigs, and, when they applied the curb, 
he lost his temper and sulked or kicked. He was, to modify a 
famous phrase, “a young man in a hurry.” Had he been left 
to himself, the ballot-box and triennial parliaments would certainly 
have figured in the bill. As it was, he did induce the committee 
to pass the ballot-box and* to recommend the shortening of 
parliaments to five years. These innovations were struck out by 
the Cabinet. 

In connection with further modifications of the bill, in Decem- 
ber, 1831, there took place the famous scene at the Cabinet dinner 
given by Lord Althorp. It will be remembered how the latter 
wrote to his father : 


We had a dreadful scene at my Cabinet dinner yesterday. .. . Durham 
made the most brutal attack on Lord Grey that I ever heard in my life. 
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I doubt if he [Lord Durham] knows anything about the alterations, 
as he will not allow anyone to tel! him what they are. 

A man like this was obviously unfitted for public life. Nor 
were his combative energies in any way confined to the prepara- 
tion of bills, speeches in the Lords’, or altercations in the Cabinet. 
Shortly after this he was involved in his great quarrel with 
Brougham, in which both parties did themselves nothing but 
discredit. 

In 1833 Durham had resigned the office of Lord Privy Seal 
which he held under Lord Grey’s administration. Soon after 
he was addressing popular audiences at Gateshead and 
Sunderland, explaining the Cabinet arrangements which been 
made with reference to the Reform Bill, and instructing his 
hearers as to what were the still-pressing objects which should be 
sought by all true reformers. Such public speechifying was 
little to the taste of that generation. When, a little later, 
Melbourne wrote to William the Fourth deploring the revelation 
of Cabinet secrets in Parliament, the King replied tartly that he 
saw little difference, whether such revelations were made in the 
House of Commons, or at Gateshead, or in Tue Epinsurcu 
Review (where Brougham had recently been making unnecessary 
disclosures). 

Durham was not infrequently charged with stooping to con- 
ciliate to himself an unworthy popularity ; such complaints were 
confirmed in the course of his quarrel with Lord Brougham. 
This quarrel began at a dinner given in honour of Lord Grey at 
Edinburgh, after he had retired from the premiership. Brougham, 
in his speech on this occasion, made a reference to “ men of 
much honesty, of great zeal, and of no reflection at all,”” who could 
not “wait to put the linch-pin into the wheel.”” Durham took this 
home to himself, and when he spoke, admitted that he was one 
of those “who see with regret every hour which passes over 
the existence of acknowledged but unreformed abuses.” Brougham 
returned to the charge a Sis days later at Salisbury. Durham 
replied at Dundee. Brougham wrote a venomous article for 
Tue Eprnsurcu Review, in which he charged his enemy with 
having deserted his principles and having been false to the people. 
Durham answered him at Glasgow and in those seventeen 
harangues which he delivered on his six days’ journey back 


from Glasgow,—an achievement which can hardly have been 
beaten even in these days. 
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In the meantime the political public was scandalised. It may 
all seem very innocent to us, but the political manners of those 
days were other than ours. We shall gather a juster estimate 
of Durham’s unwisdom from the contemporary comment of 
Lord Grey than from the apologetics of Mr. Reid. Lord Grey 
writes : 

The thing that at this moment interests, and at the same time annoys 
me most, is the war that is going on between the Chancellor and 
Durham. .. . Lambton has already written to THe EpinsurcH Revizw 
to contradict and to complain of his statement. He is to be here on his 
way to Glasgow, where the dinner to which he goes will probably produce 
more mischief. My advice, to keep him quiet, will be wanting. It really 
is not becoming to his character or station to make such matters the 
subject of discussion at such meetings; and if he feels it necessary to 
vindicate himself, or to repel an unjust attack, there are only two proper 
ways of doing so: either by writing to the Chancellor, or stating what he 
has to say in the House of to 


What of course gave its sting to Brougham’s attack was the 
episode of Durham’s support of Canning’s government,—a 
support which procured him his first step in the peerage. It 
seems likely that Durham thought, with Byron, that he might 
reckon on “ the Whigs mot coming into place.” It is known tha? 
he, with many others weary of exclusion from political office, 
urged Lord Grey to form a coalition with Canning. Grey 
indeed refused, but none the less Durham carried over his 
personal support, although in earlier years he had made a bitter 
attack on Canning’s Portuguese mission, and had in return 
received a well-merited rebuke. Durham’s motives may easily 
have been honest when he turned round and supported 
Canning ; but when Goderich rewarded him with a peerage it 
was impossible to prevent people from thinking that he had 
ratted. 

Whatever Durham might say, and whatever reasons he might 
give in favour of having a real Radical in the House of Lords, it 
was an amusing sight to see that stern democrat assume the 
coronet. But Radical Jack, as he was called in the North of 
England, had a weakness for titles and precedence. It probably 
was not entirely without reason that Madame de Lieven 
maliciously suggested that his acceptance of the unimportant 
office of Privy Seal in the Grey Ministry was due to the thought 
that it would give him precedence over dukes. Neither was he 
in any way averse to royalty. Mr. Reid tells us that he was no 
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courtier ; but in face of his relations with the Duke of Sussex and 
Prince Leopold, and considering the assiduity with which he 
frequented the Duchess of Kent's little court at Kensington, the 
statement seems difficult of belief. And when we read how 
Durham, as ambassador at St. Petersburg, composed an official 
despatch solely with the object of conciliating William the 
Fourth, we must believe that if Durham was not a successful 
courtier, it was not for lack of effort. 

All these characteristics, his attachment to extreme views, his 
love of notoriety and popular applause, and even his ambition of 
titular rank and royal favour, did not raise him in the esteem of 
the Whigs. It was with great impatience that they saw him 
flattering princes, explaining the springs of government to 
the unlearned, and endeavouring to modify the constitution 
farther than was absolutely necessary. Still, had he possessed 
ordinary tact, he need not have offended them so profoundly as 
he succeeded in doing. We have seen how in 1821 he predicted 
his separation from the Whig party. Twelve years later his 
prediction was fulfilled. In 1833 he resigned the office which he 
held under Lord Grey. In the following year Lord Grey 
himself resigned. Lord Melbourne reconstituted the Ministry, 
but no overture was made to Durham. Again, just before the 
Whigs returned to office in 1835, Melbourne took counsel with 
Lord Grey about the composition of his Cabinet. He wrote : 
“1 will have nothing to do with Durham. I forbear to state 
to you my reasons for this decision.” Lord Grey in his answer 
agreed with Melbourne, and suggested that there could be no 
room for a Radical in a Whig Cabinet. But this was only the 
pretext. Sir John Cam Hobhouse was a Radical, and there was 
room for him. The true reason for Durham’s exclusion was 
personal as well as political. If he treated Lord Grey as we have 
seen, how would he have treated one who was bound to him by 
no such ties of affinity? The man who sat in gloomy silence at 
the head of his dinner-table, and whose pride was hurt at 
becoming only the junior baron of the kingdom, was not likely 
to possess the qualities which would make him a possible 
colleague. ‘‘ What a victim to temper poor Lambton is!” said 
an acute though acrimonious observer in 1822. The words 
contained an unconscious prophecy. 

When he was thus definitely thrown over by the Whigs in 
1835, there was only one conceivable course open to him if he 
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did not mean to retire from parliamentary life. That was to put 
himself at the head of the Radicals and try to force himself into 
independent power. Mr. Reid seems to think that this might 
have been accomplished. He speaks of Melbourne’s regarding 
Durham as a dangerous rival to himself in 1835, as if Durham 
might have been called on to form a government. But one 
of the essential qualificaticns for forming a government is the 
ability to construct one. Durham could not possibly have filled 
up the administrative posts, except it had been with men of 
damaged character such as he took with him to Canada three 
years later. And again,—an obstacle at least equally fatal—the 
Philosophical Radicalism of the day was a waning power. In 
the very next year, Charles Buller observed to Grote: “I tell 
you what we are coming to, Grote ; in no very long time from 
this, you and I shall be left to ‘tell’ Molesworth.” 

Durham at least seems to have laboured under no delusive 
expectations concerning his immediate political future. He 
wisely made no overt attempt to place himself at the head of the 
Radicals as a parliamentary party, although he seems to have 
been urged to it by Joseph Parkes. The problem then arose, 
what was he to do? He could not bear to stay inactive in 
England, nor were the Whigs anxious to have a redoubtable 
enemy so near at hand. Accordingly they offered, and he 
accepted, the embassy at St. Petersburg. 

His mission to the Czar Nicholas lasted from 1835 till 1837. 
He had already been sent on a special mission to Russia while he 
held the Privy Seal under Lord Grey. His instructions had 
been to expedite the signature of the treaty recognising the 
Belgian Kingdom and to persuade the Imperial Government to 
employ milder measures against the revolted Poles. In neither 
object had he been successful, but he had been delighted by his 
reception at the Russian Court, which, acting on a hint from 
Madame de Lieven, had flattered him to the top of his bent. 
He had no disinclination to renew his acquaintance with people 
who had treated him so charmingly. 

At the outset of his mission he gave a curious example 
of what, if we are very friendly to him, we may style his self- 
confidence. He went out by way of Constantinople and travelled 
up to St. Petersburg overland from Odessa. One of his reasons 
for this roundabout route was wholly admirable,—to acquaint 
himself so far as possible with the military resources and prepara- 
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tion of the country ; but the self-sufficiency of the second reason 
is delightful. “I wished,” he wrote, “to re-establish our influence 
at Constantinople, which had been suffered to lapse into 
discreditable abeyance. In all this I have succeeded to the 
utmost of my hopes, and it will be the fault of the Government and 
of their future policy if we are not all-powerful with the Sultan 
and throughout the East.” Lord Ponsonby, our ambassador at 
the Porte, may, as Durham wrote, have felt himself strengthened, 
but, so weak is human nature, it is more likely that he was only 
annoyed ; and what a sublime thought that a visit which lasts 
twelve days, on the part of a oe diplomatist with no 
mission to the Porte and just rejected trom the Cabinet, can 


raise the prestige of England from a negligible to an omnipotent 
quantity ! 

At St. Petersburg Durham, so far from proving no courtier, 
turned out to be the best courtier of the whole body of diploma- 
tists. No other ambassador was on terms of such intimacy with 


the Emperor as he. Mr. Reid says truly : 


Other ambassadors to the Imperial Court were received with strict and 
distant ceremony, which relaxed not even the smallest demands of 
etiquette ; but all this was waived in the case of Durham. He was treated 
by the Czar as a personal friend, and when his health made it imperative that 
he should not live in the capital, his Majesty at once placed one of his own 
country houses at his disposal. 


But it is possible that we ought to discount this by remember- 
ing the hints which Nicholas received from his ambassador at 
St. James’s about Lord Durham’s susceptible vanity. 

The only serious crisis during Durham’s embassy was the 
seizure and evacuation of Cracow by Austria in 1836. The 
surface of things was ruffled by this little incident alone, and 
these two years were marked by an improvement of the recently 
strained Anglo-Russian relations. Radical comments on the 
suppression of the Polish rebellion had embittered Russian 
feeling ; and after the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi British statesmen 
were watching more anxiously than ever for Russian movements 
on Constantinople. 

As regards the first of these causes of irritation, it savours 
pleasantly of irony to find the Radical ambassador thwarted 
by the outcries of that Radical party which his extravagances had 
done much to encourage. He was compelled to write that 
Nicholas “seemed greatly annoyed at the general lack of con- 
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fidence in him,” and at (the words are Mr. Reid’s) “ the wild, 
irresponsible talk in England.” But with regard to the second, 
he did much to allay the immediate anxiety of Ministers. He 
pointed out, in a most able despatch, that the Czar’s actual 
powers of aggression against Turkey were at that moment more 
apparent than real; that the population of Russia was scattered 
and diverse ; that ten thousand miles of frontier had to be 
guarded ; that Poland and the Caucasus needed to be held with 
garrisons of at least one hundred and thirty thousand men ; that 
the aggressive force at Nicholas’s disposal did not amount to more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand troops, and that, if any war 
were to take place, Poland would rebel again immediately. He 
analysed the Czar’s financial resources, and concluded that no 
war could be undertaken except with the aid of a loan; that the 
manufactures of the country were dependent for their raw 
materials on foreign nations; and that a war would mean 
financial ruin. He terminates the despatch thus : 


Her power is solely of the defensive kind. Leaning on and covered by 
the impregnable fortification with which nature has endowed her—her 
climate and her deserts—she is invincible, as Napoleon discovered to his 
cost. When she steps out into the open plain, she is then assailable in 
front and rear and flank—the more exposed for her gigantic bulk and 
unwieldy proportions—and exhibits, as in Poland and Turkey, the total 
want of that concentrated energy and efficient organisation which 
animates and renders invincible smaller but more civilised bodies. 


We, who have just witnessed the defeat of the Russian forces 
in the Far East, must admit the accuracy of the diagnosis. Lord 
Durham’s despatch was beyond doubt a lucid account of the 
motives which should hinder the Czar from embarking on any 
lengthy enterprise at that time. It well deserved the commenda- 
tion of Lord Grey, who wrote to his son-in-law: “The in- 
formation it contains of the state of Russia is most important 
and affords better means of judging of the policy which requires 
to be pursued on our part than anything I have yet seen.” 

As Palmerston wrote to his brother, Durham’s appointment 
answered excellently from every point of view. But in 1837 he 
returned to England, partly owing to ill-health, but partly also, 
one cannot help thinking, because he looked for some change in 
the political situation from the accession of the young Queen 
to whose mother he had paid assiduous court. Unfortunately 
for him, the only result of the demise of the Crown was to 
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strengthen the hands of the Ministry. In July of that year 
Lord Melbourne wrote to him, pressing him to accept the governor- 

eneralship of Canada, then in open revolt. Durham refused. 
Early in the following year .Melbourne wrote again, making the 
same offer. This time, for whatever reasons it may have been, 
Durham accepted. It is probable that few missions which have 
ultimately produced such great results have ever entailed so much 
deserved condemnation on the man entrusted with their exe- 
cution, and few such able men have committed such notable 
blunders. 

Lord Melbourne’s letter offering Durham this appointment is 
characteristic of the thoroughly evil view then almost universally 
taken of Imperial interests. ‘‘ The final separation of these 
colonies,” he writes, “ might possibly not be of material detriment 
to the interests of the Mother Country, but . . . certainly would 
be fatal to the character and existence of the administration under 
which it took place.” In other words, in his view the duties of 
the High Commissioner lay far more in preserving the stability 
of the Government than in securing the integrity of the Empire. 
Lord Durham, however, cared nothing about the stability of the 
Government. This explains how it was that he met with such 
faint support as soon as his imprudence exposed the Ministry 
to the criticism of a powerful opposition. 

He reached the Dominion on May 28th; he left it on 
November 1st, 1838. It is no doubt natural for Mr. Reid, as 
his biographer, to find little but praise for his conduct during 
these five months ; but none the less it is misleading. Lord 
Durham's aims were completely admirable, especially considering 
the insane colonial policy of the day ; almost alone of his genera- 
tion he desired to preserve and strengthen the bond between 
Britain and her colonies. But his methods were not equally wise, 
and his conduct sometimes seems as if especially calculated to 
give his enemies their chance of ruining his enterprise. 

The prominence of discredited men on his staff is sufficiently 
remarkable. His chief secretary, Charles Buller, was of course 
above criticism ; but, able men as they were, there is no justifica- 
tion for the choice of Wakefield or of Turton, whose past 
histories offered too unfavourable ground of comment even to a 
friendly eye. It has been argued that these appointments were 
justifiable on the score of generosity ; but it is one of those cases 
in which private generosity means public injury. Lord Durham 
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was going out to Canada on a most serious and important task, 
a fact which he probably recognised better than any other living 
man ; the more clearly he recognised the importance of his duties, 
the more strongly was he bound to abstain from every act which 
might imperil or render more difficult his ultimate success. Was 
Lord Durham ignorant that he had bitter enemies? Did he 
suppose that they would hold their hand when he offered them such 
afavourable opening? In that case he had passed his twenty 
years’ apprenticeship in politics to very little purpose. 

His second serious mistake was the proclamation dealing with 
the political prisoners. The rebellion had been put down before 
Durham’s arrival in the colony ; several of the leaders had fled 
and a great number were in prison. What was to be done 
with them? In accordance with the practice of shifting one 
man’s blame on to another’s shoulders, it has been said that the 
question ought to have been settled out of hand by Sir John 
Colbourne, the provisional governor. But, if we consider the im- 
portance and difficulty of the measure, it is surely clear that Sir 
John Colbourne would have been grossly culpable if he had not 
left the matter to be decided by the High Commissioner whom 
he knew to be appointed. The possible convenience of an 
immediate and hasty decision could not be for one moment com- 
pared with the advantages gained by leaving it for the considera- 
tion of the statesman who was to regulate the whole affairs 
of the distracted colonies. 

What Durham actually did was this : he exiled Papineau and 
the other fugitives under pain of death if they returned ; he 
exiled eight prisoners to the Bermudas during her Majesty’s 
pleasure ; with these exceptions, he proclaimed a general 
amnesty. The Canadians regarded this measure as wise and 
merciful. In many respects it was so, and yet all its virtues were 
marred by Lord Durham’s thoughtlessness. 

This proclamation was indeed singularly characteristic of the 
impatient temper of the man. He could not wait to name a day 
by which the fugitives were to surrender to stand their trial, 
when, in the event of their failing to appear, he might reasonably 
have proceeded to their condemnation by default. Again, to 
exile prisoners to a place outside his jurisdiction, was wantonly 
exposing himself to attack. A wise man would first have 
obtained the necessary powers. But, it is objected, he would 
have been wasting time, and the matter called for an immediate 
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settlement. Then might he not have imprisoned those eight 
rebels pending her vers decision ? That would have ob- 
tained all the advantages and avoided all the inconveniences of the 
course actually pursued. In truth, Durham was in practical 
matters too hasty, too self-confident ; he issued his decrees, and 
took it for granted that everybody at home would be content 
with registering them and facilitating their execution. 

At the same time, the Ministry behaved abominably. They 
first of all approved of the proclamation, reserving, however, the 
point raised about the legality of the sentence of exile to the 
Bermudas. But Brougham had not forgotten the Glasgow 
speech and those other seventeen speeches in six days, and he saw 
his opportunity. In the face of his vehement denunciations, the 
Ministry resolved to disallow the proclamation. Their position 
was weak and difficult: it was rendered more difficult by 
Durham’s imprudence; but they made matters far worse for 
themselves by their faint-hearted conduct. Lord Grey's 
judgment on them was well deserved : “ Their conduct has been 
shabby towards him, and very discreditable to themselves.” 

Let us pass to the third count against Durham, his behaviour 
after the disallowance of his proclamation. It was a most exas- 
perating situation ; nevertheless Buller, who was in a fair position 
to judge, thought that Durham ought to have remained at his 
post had not his health been so affected that he was unable to 
continue. But why was it that his health was soaffected ? Solely 
because his temper was as uncontrolled as in the days when he 
insulted his father-in-law at Lord Althorp’s dinner-table. As 
Mr. Reid observes, “A man at the supreme moments of his 
life is always more or less at the mercy of his temperament.” 
Durham was at the mercy of an unfortunate temperament. 

He determined instantly to resign. It happened that at the 
moment delegates from the five colonies which composed British 
North America had assembled to discuss certain political 
grievances. Lord Durham announced his determination to them 
in these words : “1 was on the point of promulgating such laws 
as would have afforded ample protection to all those great British 
interests which have been too long neglected. . . . In this I have 
been suddenly arrested by the interference of a branch of the 
English legislature, in which the responsible advisers of the 
Crown have deemed it their duty to acquiesce.” And again: 
“At a moment when I was about to complete these plans which 
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were maturing, party spirit interposed its withering hand, and 
blasted all my hopes for the welfare of the Canadas.” It is, 
perhaps, fortunate that Lord Durham misled himself in this 
expectation, that he was not indispensable, and was succeeded by 
such able administrators as Lord Sydenham and Lord Elgin. 

Before leaving this matter, let us read one more short 
quotation, this time from the proclamation which he issued on 
the eve of his departure. 


From the very commencement of my task the minutest details of my 
administration have been exposed to incessant criticism, in a spirit which 
has evinced an entire ignorance of the state of this country and of the 
only mode in which the supremacy of the British Crown can here be 
upheld and exercised. 


Now if this and the abstracts cited above are not mere rhetoric 
they mean that Lord Durham was the only British statesman who 
had the interests of Canada at heart, that his great efforts to 
remove Canadian grievances had been frustrated by the ignorance 
and self-seeking of politicians at home, and that, now that his 
help had been withdrawn, the Canadians had nothing to expect 
except injustice and misgovernment. The truth or falsehood of 
these statements little affects the real issue. Even if they were 
true, they are not the things which a man should say of himself. 
But further than this, Upper and Lower Canada had recently 
been in rebellion ; and Durham believed that there would be 
another outbreak on his departure, as indeed came to pass. 
Were these words calculated to dissuade the Canadians from 
forcible methods? Must not their effect rather have been to 
urge them on? And how then can we think of the man who 
spoke them but as one who did not care what evil he did so long 
as he might vent his displeasure against those who had behaved 
ill to him ? 

Happily the case is different when we turn to that report which 
Mr. Reid believes to have been written, not by Buller, but by 
Durham himself ; indeed, wherever we may place the origin of 
the policy which it advocates, the actual composition of the report 
seems to have been Durham’s own. But it is significant that he 
does not mention the manner of its publication. He tells us 
indeed that it was ordered by Parliament to be printed on 
February 11th; but the most important parts of it had already 
been published in Tue Times of February 8th. Once more 
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Durham had allowed his temper to get the better of his judgment 
by publishing a confidential State-paper. 

But the value of that report stands out of all question to-day. 
It is, as Mr. Egerton well calls it, “ the most valuable document in 
the English language on the subject of colonial policy.” It is 
the earliest reasoned statement of colonial claims to self-govern- 
ment and of the inherent defects of representative without 
responsible government. It is the foundation on which the 
federation of the Canadas was built. It hada profound influence 
on the ideals and desires of the Australians. It has justly been 
called the Great Charter of Colonial Parliaments. To all readers 
it must occur that Durham was much wiser in his library than in 
the arena of active politics. And there is yet another aspect of 
the matter. The report was written by a statesman who failed, 
whose temper exiled him from British Cabinets, and whose 
hastiness forced him to relinquish his great task in Canada almost 
before he had well begun it. This great document, this vindica- 
tion of British rights, stating and defending a policy which has 
made our present Empire possible, was gradually accepted by 
statesmen who understood little of its teaching, and who put it 
into action, in Canada, in Australia, and in South Africa, in the 
expectation that they were loosing bonds, when in truth they were 
adding strength to strength. What can suggest more vividly 
than the history of this document, and of the man who wrote it, 
how unconscious virtues, and unintentional wisdom, and the 
residue of folly, have played their ironical part in the growth of 
empire ? What an evidence of the overmastery of fate! As the 
Greek tragedian said so long ago: ‘‘ Myself have traced the 
Muses’ path, have soared among the stars, have laid my hold 
on many a theme, and yet have found nought stronger than 
Necessity.” 
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